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ADELINA PATTI. 


PRIMA DONNA, at her first advent, comes to 
view like Thomson’s Spring— 
“Veiled in a shower of roses!” 


A 


Only—as it seems to us, a great deal more appro- | 


priately. For the exquisite line opening the poet's 
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the Royal Italian Opera. at Covent Garden. Her 
apparition in its instantaneous success surpassed that 
of the most brilliant and the most renowned of all her 
predecessors. Looking back to it, there is not one 
who can recall that incident in any way to his recol- 


| lection but might say with Wordsworth— 


Seasons, we have always thought would have applied | 
far rather to Summer than to the budding, vernal time 


of the cuckoo and the cowslip. However this may be 
in respect to the words in their original application, 


the verse is distinctly apposite in regard to the youthful | 


débutante who aspires to and happily realises the intoxi- 
cating and captivating title of Prima Donna. The 
World—meaning the little one that calls itself the 
Great—is at her feet. Life has for her but one aroma, 
and that is—incense! Her’s isa victory, the ovation 
awarded to which is of nightly recurrence. She is 
floated high on the crest of a wave that—until her own 
powers fade off—knows no subsiding and hardly any 
undulation. And out of the very spray of the plaudits 
in which she is envelope there seems to be perpetually 
growing up in the sunshine of her popularity, to be all 
but visibly arched over her, an iris like an aureole— 
just, for all the world, as real, as beautifully fairy-like 
and prismatic as the eternal rainbow that spans the 
foam of a fountain or of a cataract. And, so long as 
her reign lasts, she is, in truth, a very fountain of song 
in that Oasis-of-the-desert for us all, the Opera. She 
is the spoiled darling of the public. What honours 
are accorded to her are out of the common category. 
Her pet title partakes of the extravagance of adula- 
tion paid to the old Roman Emperors. She is the 
Diva. Season after season her passage from one great 
capital to another is recorded as in a sort of Court 
Circular of art. 
Emperors delight to honour. Her movements are a 
triumphal progress. She receives subsidy rather than 
anything in the shape of a mere ordinary honorarium. 
And, in speaking of her thus, we are literally in no 
way employing in her regard the language of hyper- 
bole or exaggeration. A simple catalogue of the 
names of those Peerless Songstresses, of those auto- 
cratic Queens of the Lyric Stage, who have in turn 
charmed the ears and dazzled the eyes of their con- 
temporaries, from Giuditta Pasta, the stately Mila- 
nese, to Christina Nilsson, the fair-haired maiden with 
the port of a princess, born a few years back among 
the Swedish peasantry—the merest matter-of4act list 
of these rare specimens of that human pearl-of-price, 
your genuine Prima Donna would for every epithet we 
have yet used in their regard yield for us, upon the 
instant, a full and absolute justification. Nay, a single 
instance will suffice—one of the latest, one of the 
brightest, and, in every sense of the phrase, one of the 
most delightful and triumphant in the radiance of her 
sustained fascination. Her name appears at the head 
of this paper. It blooms there like a tuberose. It 
shines there like a kohinoor. A dozen years ago she 


made her earliest appearance before the footlights of 





She is one whom Princes, Kings, and | 


‘* She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight, 

A lovely apparition sent 

To be a moment’s ornament.” 
Only—born thus of one of those beaux moments de la 
vie—its lustre has survived to this hour without any 
sign of abatement. When Adelina Patti first stepped 
upon the stage, here in London, she was just eighteen. 
Petite in figure, girlish in appearance, gentle in 
manner, graceful in every movement, she charmed the 
eye while to the other subtler sense, to which her 
powers were mainly addressed, she appealed— 


‘In notes by distance made more sweet,” 


now, when we recall them to mind thus in the mere 
retrospect—notes that were the signal again and again 
during that evening for an almost unparalleled out- 
burst of enthusiasm. Listening to her, it was literally 
upon that occasion as if each opera-goer there present 
by sheer comparison with his then suddenly awakened 
ardour, disdained, contemned, ignored all his earlier 
admirations, sweeping out of view, ungratefully, as if in 
scornful contrast to this one success, male and female 
singers together—soprano, contralto, tenore, baritone, 
and basso-profondo alike. It was as if each one who 
was present that evening, as he gave his enraptured 
plaudit to the young débutante or flung his bouquet at 
her feet, almost with a benison, was just at one with 
an anonymous lyrist who sang (of some village 
maiden’s singing) some thirty years ago in the New 
Monthly (we quote the words purely from recollection)— 


‘I've Pasta heard and Bartleman, 

Persiani, and Rubini, 

Sontag, Grisi, Malibran, 
Lablache, and Tamburini; 

But though their voices rich and clear 
Set all the town a-ringing, 

Far sweeter fell upon mine ear 
That little lassie’s singing ! ” 


Adelina Maria Clorinda Patti was born at Madrid on 
Sunday, the gth April, 1843. Although thus a native 
of Spain, she is distinctly, however, of Italian extrac- 
tion. Her father, Salvatori Patti, having, shortly after 
her birth, been ruined through the failure of a theatrical 
enterprise in which he had embarked everything he 
possessed, crossed the Atlantic with his family with 
the determination, if possible, of rehabilitating his 
fortunes. In cherishing that hope, as the event has 
proved, he was not mistaken. There, as a denizen of 
the United States, Adelina Patti was educated. From 
her tenderest years she displayed extraordinary 
aptitude as a musician. Her natural gifts in that way 
were carefully developed under the skilled training 0! 
her brother-in-law, Maurice Strakosch, himself know? 
as a pianist of considerable distinction. When a little 
creature of eight, she made her appearance for the first 
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time, professionally, upon the stage at the Italian 
Theatre in New York, in companionship with Madame 
Bosio. Her thus treading the boards as a child, 
however, was merely tentative or experimental. 
Her actual début was made there in the Empire City 
when she was sixteen. This was on the evening of 
Thursday, the 24th November, 1859, at the Italian 
Theatre, New York, when she enacted the heroine in 
Donizetti’s opera of Lucia di Lammermoor. So remark- 
able were her powers, and so unmistakeable was her 
success, that their fame soon extended from the new to 
the old, hemisphere. After her first appearance at 
New York in the winter of 1859, the young songstress 
passed in succession through all the principal towns of 
the United States, through Boston, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, Baltimore, and elsewhere, winning every- 
where the same enthusiastic tokens of popular admi- 
ration. As at the dropping of a pebble, the expanding 
circle of her admirers, ring by ring, increased and 


multiplied. Her going further afield was a thing 
inevitable. A twelvemonth having run out, she came 


to Europe and rapidly passed in triumph through 
England, France, Holland, Belgium, Austria, and 
Prussia. Her income rose swiftly to 600,000 francs a 
year, otherwise to £24,000 sterling. The observant 
and sagacious Director of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Mr. Frederick Gye, was the one whose enterprise first 
afforded an European audience the opportunity of 
judging as to the capabilities of the new comer. This 
was on Thursday, the 14th May, 1861, when Adelina 
Patti first appeared on the boards of Covent Garden as 
Amina in Bellini’s exquisite La Sonnambula. Accord- 
ing to the familiar idiom, never more aptly applied, the 
town was fairly taken by storm. And it was so taken 
at the pas de charge, and by something better than a 
mere coup de thédtre. Cynics were there, as a matter 
of course (where are they not ?) who endeavoured, as 
strenuously as possible, to see if they could not stem 
the strong current of enthusiasm that was carrying 
every one away before it, and that eventually carried 
the cynics away too—in spite of themselves. Hyper- 
criticus sate in his stall in judgment! By way of 
quickening his own eager senses, he observed Patti, 
not through his lorgnette, but through the lens of his 
own infallible microscope; he listened to her, not 
through the greedy concave of an ear trumpet, but 
through the detective tube of a stethoscope. Her skill 
was undeniable. Her training had obviously been 
artistic. Her appearance was more than merely pre- 
Possessing. The winning naivelé of her manner was 
coupled with a delightful self-possession. All this was 
as unmistakeable as that her voice was a high soprano 
that easily reached E flat in alt, and that was suffi- 
ciently sonorous to fill an auditorium of any dimen- 
sions, even though it were that of the Scala of the 
lilanese, or of the San Carlo of the Neapolitans. 
Nevertheless, Hypercriticus, doubly armed with his 
microscope and his stethoscope, felt that speak he 
must or his occupation was gone for ever. Wherefore 
—oracularly—thus, in a manner, did he perpend even 
While the giant rafters of Covent Garden were yet 
tinging, while the fragrance of the bouquets flung 





from the parterre and from the hanging gardens of 
the boxes yet lingered about the air-line of the broad 
proscenium. The welcome, quoth he, is rapturous— 
not a doubt of it—but, is it not overdone and preci- 
pitate? The débutante looks youthful unquestionably ; 
but, shut your eyes, said he, addressing himself to any 
wiseacres who might be disposed to give him a hearing 
for the nonce. Only just for a moment (he cried out 
entreatingly) shut your ears, and your decision, we 
warrant you, must perforce be that the voice you are 
listening to is that of a used-up and dblasé songstress. 
Shut your eyes, forsooth! Hypercriticus? Far better 
shut your ears while you are about it—and your mouth 
afterwards. For, by so doing you would, at least, have 
saved yourself from blundering into a good many 
absurdities in the way of objections ludicrously ill- 
placed and of prophecies preposterously falsified. 
According to him, in one and the same breath, her 
voice was not thoroughly formed and yet was, some- 
how, if not quite worn out, very thoroughly exhausted. 
It was flexible, but it wanted, what he for a long time 
failed to recognise, but at last allowed—what everybody 
else had appreciated in it, from the first—fascination ! 
Her shake had a liquid clearness and brilliancy. Her 
staccato flights, her roulades, her chromatic ornamenta- 
tions were undeniably astonishing, but they were over- 
done, he objected! Just as a Puritan of the days of the 
Commonwealth might have objected—under the glorious 
fretwork of the roof of Henry the Seventh’s chapel at 
Westminster—to the exuberant beauties of Gothic 
architecture. Adelina Patti’s every action was, he 
readily admitted, elegant and unaffected, but her com- 
posure was such, he maintained at the same time, 
that, to himself, at least, she appeared to be unsym- 
pathetic. Fribbling objections such as these only 
served, one cannot possibly help feeling now, to em- 
phasise in a remarkable manner the universal pean 
raised in choral tones on that first appearance of the 
youthful songstress. The effect produced was as 
utterly ludicrous, in its way, as Brumell’s remark to a 
number of people who were admiring a golden sunset— 
** Does it very well, does’nt he?” An isolated voice 
was raised here and there to deprecate in some measure 
the ardour of the otherwise universal storm of approba- 
tion. Even these at first carping and captious voices 
helped, later on, to swell the roar of applause that 
welcomed the coming and going of the new Prima 
Donna. Adelina Patti, with a fairy-like footstep, sprang 
at a bound into the position of the leading favourite. 
The welcome accorded to her, from the outset, was 
rapturous, and it has ever since been sustained—it has 
known no falling off whatever. Upon the morrow of 
her first appearance, Mr. Gye, in the exercise of his 
good judgment, permanently secured her services to 
his management. Youthful though she was in her 
appearance at her first coming, her maidenly grace 
had about it a delightful blending of maturity with 
adolescence. In making her début as Amina, she 
brought herself into formidable rivalry with one of the 
most consummate artists who ever trod the lyric stage 
—to us, in our merely boyish recollection of her in 
that very character, in which she was simply un- 
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approachable, the peerless and incomparable Malibran. 
It was objected to Adelina Patti by some, that in the 
final rondo of La Sonnambula the dazzling variations 
introduced by her, marred, in some measure, the 
piquancy and audacity of the whole of that crowning 
part of her performance. Here, again, the exception 
was little less than preposterous. In a similar strain, 
it might just as reasonably be insisted that too many 
colours are opened out by the prism in its disintegration 
of the sunbeam. On Wednesday, the 22nd May, 1861, 
Bellini’s bewitching opera was repeated, the young 
songstress again enchanting her hearers as the Sleep- 
walker. On Saturday, the 25th May, she appeared 
for the first time, here in London, as Lucia in the 
tragic opera of Donizetti. Not only in this were the 
staccato effects produced regarded as in many ways 
remarkable, but her paraphrasing was noted by even 
exacting connoiseurs as entitled to the highest com- 
mendation. There was something truly exquisite 
recognised in the broad cadenza of the recitative intro- 
ducing the /argo of the mad song of the love-lorn Bride 
of Lammermoor. Another cadenza, the duetto in 
which she took radiant part to an accompaniment of 
flutes, called forth a crashing round of approbation. 
After the utterance of the malediction, too, nothing 
could assuredly have been witnessed in any representa- 
tion ever given of Lucia, more bewitching, more 
endearing, prettier, or more tenderly pathetic than the 
timorous solicitude with which she turned to every one 
about her in succession in her helpless, almost hopeless, 
appeal for assistance! Her first season was running 
on for her triumphantly. The popular belief was 
growing into an assured conviction even among the 
least sanguine and the most fastidious that in her had 
been discovered, in the musical heaven, not a shooting 
meteor, but a fixed star of the first magnitude. In 
order to help the public in arriving at this conclusion 
Mr. Gye so arranged matters that within the compass 
of a few weeks her powers were very strikingly tested 
—the young Prima Donna running through a wider 
and wider range of her exceptionally varied and ample 
répertoire. On Wednesday, the roth July, 1861, she 
had the courage to appear for the first time in London 
as Violetta in Verdi’s (in all but the music) very ques- 
tionable opera of La Traviata. Whatever was objec- 
tionable in the tone and manner of the heroine, 
whatever breathed in her of the hetairai and the 
picaroon was by an instinct of good taste eliminated 
from the part by the young songstress. To a certain 
extent, no doubt, this very purification, as it were, of 
the réle of Violetta rendered the opening of the opera, 
in some sense, colourless or lacking in animation; it 
placed Adelina Patti, however, in this character, in a 
position charmingly intermediate between Madame 
Bosio and Mademoiselle Piccolomini. During the even- 
ing upon which this new success was achieved Patti 
charmed her English hearers by the passionate fervour 
and the excellent pronunciation with which she sang 
the solos of our grand old National Anthem of “ God 
Save the Queen.” On Saturday, the 13th July, 1861, 
she appeared for the first time, at Covent Garden, as 
Enrichetta in Flotow’s fantastic, not to say ridiculous, 





opera of Martha, a work that, in spite of all its absur- 
dities, preserves to itself acurious popularity. Adelina 
Patti’s representation, in this, of the wayward and fro. 
ward, but good-hearted Maid of Honour, charmed her 
admirers anew by its revelation in her genius of a 
delicate vein of the richest comedy. Besides which it 
was recognised on all hands as delightful by reason of 
its consummate blending of a thoroughly lady-like 
languor with a refined impertinence. Prior to the per- 
formance, thus, within three days of each other, of La 
Traviata and of Martha, the young artist, during the 
summer of 1861, gave striking evidence of the fullness 
of her powers and of the wide scope of her repertory 
by singing at the Royal Concert, instead of a fragment 
from any opera, an offertory from Hummel and an air 
from the Elijah of Mendelssohn. On Saturday, the 
27th July, 1861, she made her first appearance in what 
has ever since hele its place by general admission as 
among the very finest and choicest of her impersona- 
tions. ‘This, it need hardly be added, is her Rosina in 
the Miaestro’s chef d’euvre of Il Barbieri di Siviglia. 
Among her predecessors were four such Queens of Song 
as Malibran, Viardot, Sontag, and Grisi. And yet, 
coming after them, she held her own, and still holds 
her own resplendently. In the staccato passages, in 
the trilling shakes, in the rippling, running, hilarious 
roulades, in the riotous audacity of the ascending and 
descending scales, though she has been equalled, as by 
Malibran, she has certainly never been surpassed. In 
the cabaletto, ‘‘Una voce poco fa qua nel cor mi 
risuond,” when she comes on con lettera in mano, she 
seemed fairly carried away herself, and fairly carried 
away her audience with her. In the lesson scene, 
always one of the most brilliantly effective portions of 
this incomparably humorous opera, one thought, as 
one cannot but still continue to think, wistfully of the 
original trio that is irreparably lost, and that is for 
us always as an eighth Pleiad! During her first 
seasons, here in London, Adelina Patti introduced into 
this lesson scene a bravura of the Gaetano character. 
Latterly she has come to give, there more acceptably, the 
bolero from The Sicilian Vespers and the delicious angli- 
cised Sicilian aria of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”” Whatever 
is interpolated here, is interpolated ad libitum, according 
to the whim or fancy of the Songstress. Madame 
Malibran, for example, when enacting Rosina at New 
York, sang “‘ We ‘re a’ noddin, nid, nid, noddin,” and 
at Hamburg introduced, on the other hand, Hert 
Pischek’s ‘‘Mein Herz ist am Rhein.” Reverting, 
however, to the Rosina of Adelina Patti as it was first 
of all witnessed here in London, we are justified in 
remarking that, from the earliest moment of its recog- 
nition, it enraptured everyone by the charm alike of 
the singing, and of the acting of the character! It 
was so arch in its prettiness—so delicately seasoned 
with a suspicion of malice and a limited flavour of 
sarcasm! Another of her most memorable triumphs 
was the one achieved by her impersonation of Zerlina 
in Mozart’s capo d’opera of Don Giovanni. In this, the 
brilliant effect produced both by her acting and her 
singing, in one duet especially, was very signally 
enhanced by the warmth and passion thrown into his 
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part by M. Faure, as the profligate hero of the lyric 
romance, and upon the other, by the rich comic bye- 
play of Masetto, as pourtrayed by the wonderfully 
humoristic genius of Signor Ronconi. Whocan marvel, 
foran instant, remembering what the music itself is, 
and what Adelina Patti is capable of accomplishing 
alike as a lyrical and as a histrionic artist of the very 
highest capacity, who, we ask, can possibly wonder for 
an instant that, in her reception of the Don’s “ La ci 
darem la mano,” and in her own dainty rendering 
of the ever delicious ‘‘ Batti, batti, O bel Masetto,” the 
encores obtained were demanded with enthusiasm ? 

Adelina Patti’s Second Season in London was in- 
augurated, as had been her first, by her appearance on 
Monday, the 5th May, 1862, as Amina in La Son- 
sambula. This performance, which more than con- 
firmed the general conviction that not only her 
magnificent organ, but her widely ranging lyrical 
genius, was a treasure of priceless value to the whole 
operatic world, was followed up on the very next 
Monday (12th May) by her appearance, once more, as 
Zerlina in Don Giovanni. M. Faure was still the hero 
of Mozart’s masterpiece, Signor Tamberlik was again 
the Don Ottavio, but as Masetto, Ciampi replaced 
Ronconi. Even the least sympathetic among her 
hearers admitted, however reluctantly, that her voice 
was more powerful, while the evidence of the spell 
exercised over the vast majority was, if that might be 
possible, more than ever apparent! On Tuesday the 
6th August, 1862, she charmed anew, all but Hyper- 
criticus, by one of the most sfirituelle and bewitching of 
her performances, namely, by her affecting representa- 
tion of the dazed and distraught Dinorah in Meyer- 
beer’s lovely idyll, entitled, in its original form, Le 
Pardon de Pléermel. Her one implacable depreciator 
still insisted, not only that in her portrayal of the 
Breton maiden she was inferior to Madame Miolan 
Carvalho, but that in many respects even Miss Louisa 
Pyne surpassed her in the impersonation! Not so, 
however, thought everyone, saving and excepting this 
pragmatical and persistent cynic. The shadow song 
went to a marvel, and was redemanded as with a coup 
de tonnére. As for the trio closing the first act, in 
which she was admirably supported by M. Faure as 
Hoel, and by Signor Gardoni as Correntino, it was 
recognised as a triumph of art both on the part of the 
executants and on that of the composer. A more 
exquisitely dulcet inspiration certainly cannot be 
adduced from the whole range of the varied master- 
pieces of Meyerbeer. The Bretonesque Dinorah, 
tricked out with flowers, fondling her goat, prattling, 
or rather warbling, to her companions—who that has 
once seen and heard her, as she is represented by 
Adelina Patti, is likely soon to lose the charmed 
femembrance? More thoroughly artistic yet than the 
Opening scenes of this beautiful opera, in which the 
young girl is seen in her pretty and harmless distraction, 
is the representation by the little Diva, in the last act 
of Dinorah, of the same Breton maiden, when her 
Intellect is restored. ‘Than the pastoral opening of 
that final act of Dinorah what could well be more 
bewitching ? The tempest of the night is over; day 








dawns in sunlight. Across the solitary landscape a 
Breton sportsman, rifle in hand, passes cheerily, sing- 
ing the delights of the woodland huntsman. After- 
wards enters a reaper, who unburdens his heart in song 
to the rhythmic rink-a-tink of the whetstone on the 
blade of his scythe. A couple of goatherds giving 
each other good-day, in appropriate recitative, compare 
notes with the reaper and the sportsman in regard to 
the storm that has just been hurtling over their heads in 
the darkness. Whereupon, as by a natural impulse, 
they all bend their knees, and, thus posed, offer up 
their grateful thanks to Heaven. Dinorah’s fate, and 
that also of Hoel, are still matters of uncertainty. 
Then it is that comes the tenderly pathetic denouement, 
and with it come the crowning grace and beauty of 
Patti’s lovely and enchanting impersonation. ‘To fol- 
low her, character by character, through the whole 
range of her singularly comprehensive repertoire, would 
certainly be beside our present purpose, even if the 
necessity of compression did not withhold us from the 
attempt. It will be more than sufficient if attention is 
here directed to the salient merits of some, at least, 
among her more notable performances. 

During the Season of 1863 Adelina Patti adventured, 
with varied success, upon three or four of her not least 
remarkable impersonations. She essayed, for example, 
the difficult and delicate réle of Nineta in La Gazza 
Ladra of Rossini—her radiant animation in the part 
fully sustaining, if not enhancing, her already high 
and assured reputation. Whatever new fame was thus 
acquired was yet further and most effectively increased 
by her inimitable performance of Norina in the Don 
Pasquale of Donizetti. As an impersonation it was 
fully upon a par with her admirable rendering of 
Rosina in the Miaestro’s Barbiere. In other words, it 
was conceived and executed in the school of the very 
highest of high comedy acting. It was the exhilarating 
display of abounding animal spirits, the effect of which 
upon the audience was, and is simply irresistible. 
Nevertheless, all through, the gaiety of Norina, even 
in its wildest exuberance, was restrained or tempered 
by an inextinguishable sheen or halo of the most lady- 
like refinement. Another of her more notable perform- 
ances during this Third Season of hers in London was 
her rendering of Adina in L’Elisir d’Amore of Doni- 
zetti. At this time, Signor Naudin was the Nemorino, 
while the admirable genius of that greatest of all 
lyrical comedians or operatic humorists, Signor 
Ronconi, was applied to the portrayal, as it was 
certainly never portrayed before, of the character of 
the quack doctor Dulcamara. Surely no one has ever 
elsewhere seen a shabbier, meaner, or more haggard 
charlatan drive on to any place, piazza, square or 
village green in the ramshackle shandaradan of a 
travelling mountebank! During that same busily 
occupied Season of 1863, Adelina Patti appeared as 
the dainty, saucy, vivacious vivandiere in La Figlia del 
Reggimento. By the time the popular cantatrice was 
well on in the Fourth Season, that of 1864, the curious 
illusion that had hitherto, in her regard, dulled the 
usually keen perception of her hitherto arch depre- 
ciator already referred to by us more than once under 
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the sobriquet of Hypercriticus, seemed at length to 
have become gradually and almost imperceptibly dissi- 
pated. Somehow, younger and younger she had grown 
in his eyes, as time rolled on, until at last to his own 
relief and everybody else’s he could no longer perceive 
what nobody but himself had ever recognised—the 
prematurely aged tone of voice upon which he was 
always harping as though upon some personal 
grievance, and which had always, up to that period, 
given her, in his mistaken estimation, the exhausted 
manner of an over-worked phenomenon. So greatly 
had her reputation advanced and expanded, that early 
in 1865 the Times took occasion to complain, with a 
sense of alarm as to what might be the ill result in the 
operatic market of such an abnormal advance of price 
in the name or on behalf of the great songstress, that 
those who were “letting out” Adelina Patti had 
actually demanded the sum of 10,000 francs—that is, 
of £400 sterling for her services at a single concert 
then coming off at Bordeaux. What in that single 
instance had so much alarmed the Times was seriously 
set forth half-a-dozen years later on (in 1871) as having 
been the terms upon which the Diva had arranged to 
enter upon a tour in her old haunts—namely, through 
the leading cities of the United States that very 
honorarium of 10,000 francs a night, otherwise of £400 
sterling for each performance, having been assured to 
her for the whole arranged series of engagements, on 
the signing of the terms of arrangement, by M. 
Strackosch as the enterprising entrepreneur. 

In reference to the family of which Adelina Patti is 
the “‘ bright particular star,” it may here be remarked 
that her father, Salvador Patti, had so thoroughly 
accepted the United states as his adopted country, that 
during the Great Civil War there he had personally 
taken an active part in several of the more sanguinary 
battles, acting for a long while during the more 
momentous campaigns on the side of the Confederates 
as an aide-de-camp of General Beauregard. Towards 
the close of the September of 1864 he was made a 
prisoner, and nearly five years later, when the conflict 
was long over, breathed his last on the 21st August, 
1869. But for a slight lameness, which has precluded 
her from ever appearing upon the lyrical stage, another 
of his daughters, now long since famous exclusively in 
her character as a concert singer of the rarest distinc- 
tion, might very probably have followed in the wake of 
her sister and have won many a rain of flowers in the 
glare of the footlights. As it is, her reputation in the 
concert saloon is that of being the very highest 
soprano ever known, her voice absolutely reaching— 
just touching, but not, of course, dwelling upon 
sustenuto—G sharp in alt, her execution, at the same 
time, being of the most dazzling and showy brilliancy. 
Happily, upon the platform of the concert-room her 
lameness in no way mars the charm of her personal 
appearance, any more than a slightly halting gait 
militated against the fascination of the deportment of 
the beautiful Duchesse de la Valliére. Another sister, 
Amelia Patti, is understood to have gifts as a singer 
that may yet possibly be rendered apparent. A 
brother of these Syrens, Carlo Patti by name, has 








obtained some distinction, in America at least, as a 
violinist. 

As for Adelina Patti herself, an important change in 
her life, one that for the moment, so far as the outer 
public was concerned, seemed to threaten abruptly to 
close her radiant career as a Prima Donna, occurred 
on Wednesday, the 29th July, 1866—when she was 
married to a gallant young French soldier and courtier, 
Louis Sébastien Henri de Roger de Cahuzac, Marquis 
de Caux, a cousin of the Comte de Falloux and an 
equerry of the Emperor Napoleon III. The nuptial 
ceremony took place in the littlke Roman Catholic 
Church of Our Immaculate Lady of Victories hard by 
Clapham Common, the building being thronged with a 
brilliant concourse from the porch to the Sanctuary. 
Almost immediately afterwards the appointment held 
by the bridegroom as a member of the Court of the 
Emperor Napoleon was formally resigned by him, the 
Marquis de Caux happily declining to take upon him- 
self the responsibility of in any way interfering with 
his young wife’s professional engagements. According 
to one that was then imminent she was to sing on the 
15th August at Homburg, and there, at Homburg, in 
due course, she sang accordingly. Her subsequent 
operatic engagements were in like manner duly fulfilled 
at Paris and later on at St. Petersburg. Fortunately 
alike for the music-loving public and for the Marquise 
de Caux herself, or, as we all still like best to call her, 
Adelina Patti, she has ever since then uninterruptedly 
continued to discharge the duties and to receive the 
emoluments, the radiant duties and the splendid emolu- 
ments, of her high profession. She is still the prin- 
cipal prop, the mainstay, the cynosure, the pride and 
boast of the Royal Italian Opera under Mr. Gye's 
management. Season after season she has received 
from him princely tribute at the rate of 5,000 francs, 
that is £200, a night, with the readily accorded stipu- 
lation in her agreement of a free benefit and of her own 
choice in her repertoire. How wide her range of 
character is, has already been indicated. Embracing 
within it pathetic or tragic impersonations, such as 
Amina, Dinorah, Lucia, and Violetta, it includes also 
among her humorous delineations Rosina, Norina, Zer- 
lina, and Enrichetta. When, as in 1864, she fist 
undertook the representation, side by side with the 
Faust of Mario and the Mephistopheles of Faure, 0 
her exquisite Margaret in Gounod’s undoubted master 
piece, she inaugurated one of her happiest and most 
exquisite achievements. Three years afterwards she 
assumed, in 1867, with only a lesser success by reason 
of the diminished opportunity, the heroine’s character 
the same composer’s Romeo e Giulietta. In undertaking 
this last-mentioned impersonation she had the obvious 
disadvantage of being brought invidiously into formid- 
able comparison with one of the exceptional triumphs 
of the lyrical stage, one that is still regarded by many 
as an unapproachable and transcendant exhibition ol 
the rarest art, the Juliet of Madame Miolan Carvalho. 
Nevertheless, Adelina Patti passed through the crucial 
ordeal of that test triumphantly. Never had she 
seemed a more consummate artist or so intensel) 
youthful as she did during that her Seventh Seaso 
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and in that her first Shakespearian impersonation. | heaped up into the scales, to say nothing of the praise, 
Her voice seemed purer, clearer, fresher than ever. | 


Her form and features, more especially in the opening 
scenes of the lyric tragedy, appeared to be endowed 
more bewitchingly than ever, with the admirable grace 
of a girlish timidity. Once, in one memorable instance 
alone, her shoulders might be said to have been over- 
weighted. This was upon the occasion of her under- 
taking, on Monday, the 17th July, 1871, the imper- 


sonation of the dark-robed Valentina in Gli Ugonotti of 


Meyerbeer. Physically, by reason of her delicate and 
petite frame, she could scarcely be regarded as qualified 
for the character. Musically, again, the long-sustained 
upper notes were beyond her ready accomplishment. 
In the singing she was surpassed by the sonorous 
declamation of Tietjens ; in the acting by the impetuous, 
impulsive, impassioned genius of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. It is no discredit to Adelina Patti, any 
more than it was, before her time, any discredit 
to Sontag or to Persiani, if physically she is 
inadequate, as they were each of them in turn 
most undeniably, for the forceful representation of the 
more grand and stately school of the lyrical drama, in 
the embodiment of such characters as Norma (in 
which Jenny Lind failed utterly and absolutely), parts 
suitable only to a lyrical Mrs. Siddons, to a Pasta, a 
Grisi, a Viardot, a Devrient or a Schroeder. If for 
such impersonations as these; for example, if for 
Valentina she must perforce be ‘pronounced in any way, 
physically rather $than intellectually, inadequate, it 
certainly was not so when in Rossini’s Otello she 
came to undertake the tender and loveable Desde- 
mona. Her success in that instance as in so 
many others was simply triumphant. Occasionally, 
as in the Esmeralda of Campana, she contrived to 
breathe life into the very bones of death—for the sake, 
purely and solely, of her acting and singing, keeping 
four nights together upon the stage an operatic work 
So utterly valueless that it is looked back to, now, as 
devoid of a single merit as a musical composition. 
There are other characters, of course, both grave and 
gay, tragic and comic, pathetic and humorous, to 
which Adelina Patti, in her time, during the twelve 
seasons which have elapsed since she first stepped upon 
the boards of Covent Garden and took the hearts of us 
all into willing captivity, has imparted in her way a 
new and distinct individuality. It has been thus with 
her, for example, whenever she has appeared, with 
Stately grace as the Leonora of Verdi's J/ Trovatore. 
It is thus with her, again, whenever’she undertakes the 
more sorrowful embodiment of the Elvira of Bellini, of 
the Gilda of Verdi, of the Catarina of Meyerbeer, or of 
the Linda of Donizetti. Happily for us all as apprecia- 
tors of art, her intoxicating success for twelve years 
together, wherever she has gone, has in no appreciable 
degree whatever induced her to slacken her endeavour 
to cultivate whatever powers or gifts are at her com- 
Mand as an artist. Her bright intelligence has never 
been dimmed or blurred by the rising fumes of the 
incense of adulation. Her head has never been turned 
by flattery. Her judgment has never lost its equal 

ance, in spite of the ponderous weight of gold 





| 
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the plaudits, the flowers, and the acclamations. Up- 
wards of three years ago, in the January of 1870, the 
fact was notorious that during Patti’s winter season 
then at St. Petersburg, a stall at the comparatively 
small Opera House there readily sold for £8, a box 
varying from {60 to £80 sterling! The reception 
nightly given there to the songstress simply beggars 
description. The Muscovite court and the Muscovite 
nobility vied with each other in lavishing upon her 
their tributes of admiration. The reigning Czar, 
Alexander II., formally appointed her, titularly, the 
First Singer at the Imperial Court, and, besides this, 
himself invested her with the Order of Merit. During 
her recent appearance at the Opera House of Vienna, 
in the midst of the festivites attendant upon the 
inauguration of the Great International Exhibition of 
the current year, the Prince of Wales and his brother, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, went upon the stage after the 
fall of the curtain, personally to offer her, by word of 
mouth, their acknowledgments. Whithersoever she 
goes, it is the same with her in the eager cordiality of 
her reception. Because of her own voice, she has the 
voices of us all freely at her command. And long may 
it be so—gold:tinkling into her coffers, and flowers 
pattering before her footsteps in her life’s not very 
thorny pilgrimage. 


— oe 


THE CONGESTION OF LABOUR. 





EFORE entering upon the proposed schemes for 
| the removal of the impediments to the circula- 
tion of labour, which we mentioned in our last paper, 
it would, perhaps, be well here to touch upon a most 
important feature, viz., the tendency exhibited by the 
working classes to flock to already overworked centres, 
and the pauperism arising from this practice. From 
the days of Whittington, an idea has prevailed amongst 
labouring men that could they but set foot in the 
Metropolis, or some of our large manufacturing towns, 
they would find immediate employment, and their 
troubles would be at an end. In obedience to this 
hallucination, many countrymen set forth in quest of a 
modern Utopia, and arrive at their journey’s end only 
to find that, far from their services being in request, 
the market is already filled to overflowing. To prove 
that this statement is correct, let any of our readers 
take a walk through the East end of London, and note 
the number of idle, slouching men they will meet; or 
let them pass by a police-station in the latter part of 
the afternoon, and survey the long line of applicants 
for admission to the casual wards. Now, these people, 
finding their expectations disappointed, have no re- 
source but to throw themselves on the charity or 
benevolence of their neighbours, or are compelled to 
seek the relief afforded by the Poor Law for the desti- 
tute unemployed ; and when a man has once been in 
receipt of such relief for any length of time, experience 
amply proves that he becomes demoralised, and ex- 
hibits but little anxiety to better himself. Nor is the 
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moral deterioration the only result of congested labour; 
for it is invariably accompanied by a recklessness for 
the future that is pérfectly inconceivable. Any money 
earned by odd jobs is thrown away at the gin shop, 
regardless of the exigencies of the morrow: and under 
this condition more marriages are contracted amongst 
the lower orders than at any other time—marriages 
that necessarily bring in their wake a numerous pro- 
geny, whose future is deplorable, and whose main- 
tenance must fall on the ratepayers; for, from the 
example constantly before their eyes, they grow up 
unfitted for any steady employment. This is more 
particularly the case with the children of the pauper 
community of the Metropolis, for there is not the 
demand for their services as in Lancashire and other 
manufacturing districts, where boys and girls are more 
in request than adults. As atoms gravitate towards a 
common centre, so is a constant stream of human beings 
for ever being attracted to London, and there stag- 
nating. The squalor, drunkenness, overcrowding, and 
disease that such a condition gives rise to is terrible to 
contemplate. But let us now turn to the suggestions 
for its remedy, which lies in the removal of the im- 
pediments to the free circulation of labour. A recent 
Parliamentary paper shows that only a very small pro- 
portion of registered paupers receive relief on the ground 
of their being unable to obtain work, of which number 
the great majority is returned from the Metropolitan 
district ; and this is so far satisfactory, that we may as- 
sume that nolarge masses of personsare ever continuously 
out of employment. Nevertheless, as we have shown, 
there is clearly a very large number of persons depen- 
dent on charity, or only temporarily employed, though 
they do not appear in the return; and this pauper 
population—for to all intents and purposes they are 
paupers—must clearly be the result of a want of organ- 
isation in our social system; therefore if some plan 
were matured by which they could be equally distri- 
buted, in place of being a burden to the ratepayers they 
would become a source of strength and well-being to 
the community at large. We have mentioned that 
ignorance is one of the chief obstacles to migration, 
and it is also one of the primary causes of congestion, 
for were a man not childishly ignorant his golden 
dreams of wealth in our great cities would be dispelled 
without the severe shock of a personal trial. We 
should therefore advocate in our village and parochial 
schools a course of instruction on technical and indus- 
trial matters, of which a knowledge of local national 
geography should be a leading feature. Let a lad who 
has a mind to become a worker in iron know that 
migration to Dorsetshire will hardly further his ends, 
even though his mother’s second cousin resides there ; 
and let the children of the London artizan, who wish 
to follow their father’s trade, understand that cabinet 
making is not the staple industry of the Lincolnshire 
fens—for the views of the Cockney are equally at 
random on these subjects, and the same infatuation 
that draws the countryman to the town sends forth the 
Londoner to an imaginary Paradise in the agricultural 
districts. We earnestly hope that this suggestion will 
be taken into consideration by those who have the 





superintendence of the national education, feeling con- 
vinced that enlightenment on these points will go far 
towards mitigating the evil we are striving to over. 
come. The best and only measure to check the 
paralysis induced by a system of credit is the establish- 
ment of co-operative societies. These have been tried 
in the north and found to answer beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of their originators. By their 
means not orily is debt avoided, but a considerable sum 
often accumulates to the credit of the customer, leaving 
him free and unfettered by the petty trammels of local 
shopkeepers. Since the formation of the agricultural 
unions the secretaries of these societies complain of 
small debts as the greatest obstacle to the migration of 
their members. This must, however, in a great 
measure, remain in the hands of the men themselves, 
and the shopkeepers can hardly be expected to at once 
abandon a system that has from time immemorial 
proved so lucrative to them. The overcoming the 
repugnance shown by employers to assist in the migra- 
tion of labour also rests entirely with the working 
classes themselves. They, and they alone, have by 
broken faith brought about any reluctance to assist, 
and with them remains the task of dissipating the ideas 
now undeniably held by the masters, that as a class 
they are untrustworthy. We cannot but hope that the 
spread of education will lead to a better observance of 
moral contracts, for it must be apparent to every one 
of the working class who chooses to think upon the 
subject that the injury he inflicts does not lie in 
the fact of his merely absenting himself personally, 
but that the effect of his breaking faith gives a 
bad name to a system developed by philanthropic 
people entirely for his amelioration, and therefore tends 
to increase the evil we deplore. The mass of the 
poorer classes are averse to the Poor Law, yet there 
are cases in which they are compelled to fly to it for 
relief, and there is no doubt that were it thoroughly 
revised much good could be effected by it as a means 
of employment. The wages of day labourers in the 
metropolis rarely exceed from three to four shillings a 
day, and their work is, from its very nature, so pre- 
carious, that without the greatest thrift and economy 
they are unable to make both ends meet; and when, 
from unavoidable causes, they are thrown out of 
employ, nothing remains for them but to seek parish 
relief, and their wants can only be met by the Poor 
Law. Now, were this Law divested of the charities 
that clog its operation, we cannot but think a great 
change for the better would result, tending to the final 
extinction of the casual class. In many cases it 1s 
only by the firmness of the guardians in withdrawing 
relief, that persons can be induced to migrate and eat 
the bread of independence, in place of lingering on, 4 
burden to the ratepayers. Indiscriminate charity has 
a similar effect, and is never so pernicious as when 
trying to relieve people who represent themselves as 
unable to get work. The donor rarely inquires into 
the case—for there is no more subtle appeal than this— 
but taking the applicant’s statement for granted, pities 
and assists him, while, in all probability, the mendicant 
has neither attempted to find employment, nor woul 
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he take it if offered to him. Charities have also all, in 
some degree, a tendency to conceal the faults of their 
protégés. It is a human weakness, we grant, to think 
and say the best of those in whom we take an interest, 
but none the less is it inexcusable. The philanthropist 
who would carefully weigh every point before giving 
an old servant a written character, does not hesitate to 
introduce thirty or forty men, whose very names he 
hardly knows, to an employer, justifying himself by the 
fact that he is doing good. The three agencies which 
have been put forward by various advocates as likely 
to facilitate the circulation of labour, are the Poor 
Law, the Police, and the Post Office, and of these, the 
last seems to us to have by far the greatest chance of 
success. Whether that elastic establishment is not 
already overburdened, with the savings bank, telegraph, 
insurance, &c., that have been heaped upon it, is 
doubtful, but most probably some of these will, before 
long, be erected into separate departments, when its 
hands will be freer. Classification is the great thing 
needed, to obtain which a system of registration must 
be initiated. This it is maintained can be done by the 
addition of a labour register to the ordinary branches 
ot the savings and insurance departments; whilst at 
each central district office only, a register of situations 
vacant, and also of persons seeking situations, should 
be kept, such register to be posted up daily in the 
office for the inspection of all persons interested, 
whether amongst masters or men. The various dis- 
trict registers, as soon as published, should be posted 
or supplied at certain central offices, thereby admitting 
a larger area of operation, and, consequently, wider 
opportunities of securing work to the unemployed. A 
weekly metropolitan register, in which the wants of the 
various districts, compiled from the local registers, 
would appear, might also be published by the au- 
thorities, at a low price, and within the reach of every 
workman. This is the outline of the scheme projected 
by Mr. Alsager H. Hill, who, perhaps, is better 
acquainted with the subject than any man of the day. 
It will be seen that it only embraces the metropolitan 
area, but it is there that pauperism presses hardest and 
immediate measures are most needed, and if tried and 
found successful there, its extension to the entire king- 
dom is merely a matter of detail. The whole question 
is one that lies close at our door, and is daily becoming 
of greater magnitude; it behoves us all, therefore, to 
act energetically, and to leave no stone unturned in 
searching for a solution of the problem. 


—* 
> 





LIFE IN NEW YORK. 





X.—Tue Hore.s. 

F Brooklyn be, as it is somewhat affectedly termed, 
“the City of Churches,” New York may not inap- 
Propriately be denominated ‘“‘the City of Hotels.” It 
Possesses at least sixty rather pretentious places of 
Public entertainment, some of which, if not the 
finest, are undeniably the largest edifices of the 
ndin the world. The leading establishments com- 











Everett House, New York, Prescott, and the St. 
James’. The “Astor House,” at the foot of Broad- 
way, is the oldest, having been built in 1839, by 
John Jacob Astor, who had the reputation of being 
the richest man in the United States. It is a 
massive granite building, six stories high, the front of 
which occupies an entire block. Perhaps the most 
imposing and luxuriously fitted-up hotels are the “St. 
Nicholas” and the “ Fifth Avenue.” The former is 
built of white marble and brown freestone; the latter 
of white marble exclusively. Each building is six 
storeys high, and affords accommodation to one thou- 
sand guests. 

The hotels at which travellers put up, or at which 
individuals permanently sojourn, give a clue to their 
callings, social positions, and sometimes political pro- 
clivities. Thus, the ‘‘ Clarendon” and the ‘‘ Breevort”’ 
are aristocratic, and are generally frequented by 
eminent Englishmen and foreigners of rank. The 
“Astor” is purely commercial. The ‘ Metropolitan” 
and ‘‘ Everett” are partially financial and partially 
Democratic. The ‘“‘ New York” acquired the reputation 
of being a great ‘‘Secesh” house during the internecine 
war. The “ Prescott” is mostly the resort of West- 
ern men. The “St. Nicholas” is the refugium for 
Californians. And lastly, the “ Fifth Avenue” is the 
temporary abode of the “ petrolium” and “ shoddy” 
aristocracy—rough, illiterate, vulgar creatures for the 
most part, who claim pre-eminence on the score of 
their money-bags. This class take a peculiar pride in 
living luxuriously, and in scattering ‘“‘ greenbacks” 
with no niggard hand. They are generous simply 
because they consider that prodigality is a virtue in 
them, that it adds to their importance, and obtains 
for them notoriety and deference. And assuredly we 
cannot well wonder thereat, considering that in 
America the sole standard of excellence consists in the 
amount of opulence one possesses. Character goes 
but a small way when measured by the “ almighty 
dollar.” With peculiar appropriateness, therefore, 
does Josh. Billings, the Yankee humorist, remark : 
“There is nothing about which the world makes so 
few blunders, and the individual so menny, as a man’s 
actual importanse among hiz fellow critters. The only 
pedigree worth transmitting iz virtew, and this iz the 
very thing that kant be transmitted.” 

With few exceptions the hotels of New York are 
anything but desirable residences. Notwithstanding 
their external show and garish magnificence, they are 
far more commodious than comfortable. Here noise 
and tumult reign supreme. The sharp, sonorous 
sound of bells ever tingles in the ear. Guests and 
visitors move rapidly to and fro, elbowing each other, 
when the throng is dense, regardless of polite usages. 
Servants and porters rush about with a fleetness and a 
vehemence nowhere else to be encountered.  For- 
tunately for the gentler sex they are not necessitated 
to mix with the motley group, each hotel having a 
separate entrance for lady guests. Special drawing- 
rooms are likewise appropriated to their use, and that 
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of their friends. Into these retreats strange gentle- 
men cannot, with propriety, intrude. 

Upon putting up at one of those Transatlantic 
caravanserai, you proceed directly to the “ office,” and 
duly enter your name and place of abode in a ledger- 
like book set apart for the purpose. It then remains 
for the clerk in attendance to assign to you the number 
of the dormitory you are to occupy, which is entered in 
acolumn adjoining your signature. By this number 
you are chiefly known during your sojourn. Then the 
key of the chamber is given, when a lackey is sum- 
moned to conduct you to your apartment. As the 
stories happen to be numerous, “ elevators” or “ lifts” 
are in constant requisition. These are cozy cages, 
not unlike tiny rooms, having cushioned seats and 
carpets, and affording accommodation for six or eight 
persons. They are worked by steam power, and move 
within a space assigned for them, from the summit to 
the basement of the building, stopping for a moment 
or two at each floor, so that persons may enter or 
depart at pleasure. Such contrivances are indis- 
pensable, as they obviate the prodigious labour of 
mounting hundreds of stairs, which would be simply 
intolerable in warm weather. 

Each hotel possesses a public room, a news-room, a 
bar-room, a billiard-room, and a barber’s shop, where 
the lords of creation can get “fixed up” previous to 
making their appearance in public. The sleeping- 
apartments, for the most part, are exceedingly small 
and uncomfortable, and scantily furnished to boot. 
The bedstead may fairly be said to leave little space 
for aught else in the way of furniture—and the 
Americans have a penchant for big bedsteads. One will 
have no occasion to complain of the supply of bed-linen 
or towels, however it may be with that of water. 
Provided there be a lady or a family to accommodate, 
the best rooms are appropriated tothem. But there 
is little consideration shown to a gentleman, when 
unencumbered. Any place is considered good enough 
for him; and he must needs take what he gets, and be 
thankful. A printed notice is affixed to the door of 
each dormitory, detailing the rules of the establish- 
ment, the hours for meals, and directing that valuables 
should be transferred to the iron chest of the “ office”’ 
for safe custody, otherwise that the proprietor will 
not hold himself responsible for the same. Directions 
are likewise conveyed that the door should be both 
locked and bolted at night, and locked during the day 
as often as the room was vacated, when the key should 
be handed to one of the clerks. Such precautionary 
measures are deemed necessary, owing to the systematic 
robberies perpetrated of late years in hotels. For our 
own part, albeit we have sojourned for months together 
in those places, nevertheless, we have been stolidly 
indifferent to the regulations so far. However, we had 
well nigh cause for regretting our stupidity. A few 
days previous to starting for England, we tarried at a 
highly fashionable house in the neighbourhood of the 
Fifth Avenue—one “conducted on the European 
principle.” Just before embarking, and while in the 
act of packing up, we suddenly discovered that some 











night, and appropriated some articles of jewellery and 
a travelling dressing-case, which we valued as being a 
birthday present from a friend. Had we not, fortu. 
nately, placed our money and our watch undeg the bed. 
pillow, there is little doubt that these would have 
shared the like fate. Upon mentioning the occurrence 
to the heads of the establishment, they expressed 
regret that it should have happened, promising to 
institute a rigid inquiry, the result of which we have 
not yet learnt. Of course, no reduction, by way of 
compensation, was made in the bill. The chief steward 
of the ship in which we took our passage informed us 
that a gentleman passenger had been deprived of a 
valuable watch at the same hotel a short time before. 

At the ‘‘ St. Nicholas,” and a few other hotels, negro 
waiters are exclusively employed. Although awkward, 
stupid, noisy, and slow, we confess they are more to 
our liking than their fair-skinned brothers. The former, 
at allevents, are humble, docile, attentive, and do their 
best towards giving satisfaction. The latter are haughty, 
negligent, uncouth, disrespectful, unskilled in their 
calling, and fling your food to you as though you were 
a beast of prey. To procure anything approaching 
reasonable service from either black or white it becomes 
indispensable to distribute ‘“‘bakseesh.” Repeated 
dollar tributes must be forthcoming, else it is possible 
to starve in the midst of plenty. Everyone looks fora 
gratuity, even were it but to the extent of ten or 
twenty-five cents, as often as any required office is per- 
formed. Irish waiters abound, and their character is 
by no means improved by being “citizens of a free 
country.” They are well-paid and well-fed if their 
hours be long and their work heavy. During the 
prevalence of the Fenian frenzy in New York these 
persons cheerfully and liberally subscribed out of their 
monthly wages in order to help the “ boys” to eman- 
cipate Ireland, whose liberation and salvation they 
were deluded into believing were nigh at hand. Having 
been once ‘‘ sold ” and cajoled in the cause of patriotism 
it is not probable that they will be fooled again by a like 
chimera. 

The hours appropriated to meals are generally as 
follows :—Breakfast, from seven to ten; lunch, from 
one to three; dinner, from six to eight ; tea, from eight 
to ten; and supper, from ten to twelve. Separate 
hours are arranged for the convenience of children 
and servants. Bills of fare are printed daily and placed 
on the tables during breakfast and dinner. These are 
very elaborate. The American, if sallow, gaunt, and 
lanky, has notwithstanding a sharp appetite. He 
gloats over the bill of fare; mentally devours the menu 
ere he appeases his appetite, which is almost as pre- 
ternatural as that of Erisicthon of old— 


*‘ Cibus omnis in illo 
Causa cibi est; semperque locus inanis edendo.” 


Nor does he study zstheticism, much less etiquette, at 
table. He eats with avidity, generally several things 
at a time, and. eschews the preliminary process © 
mastication, regularly “‘ bolting” his food, reckless of 
the result to health and longevity. Hence it 1s that 
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fast. And we are convinced he did ample justice to 
each. Let the reader imagine, if he can, what gastro- 
nomic powers must be required to dispose of a couple 
of mutton chops, a small steak, boiled eggs, fried bacon, 
hot rolls, fried potatoes, oysters, toast and milk, tea, 
smoking-hot buck-wheat bread saturated with black 
syrup, all being washed down with a glass of ice water,— 
the whole within the space of twenty minutes! One 
would naturally fancy that such a ponderous meal 
sufficed for a week’s rations. But in all probability 
the same individual would manifest as brisk an appe- 
tite on the other chief occasions when the tempting 
carte would feast his eye. 
America be not the country for living in, it undeniably 
is the country for ‘‘ feeding” in. On our first visit to 
New York, and while staying at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, a free-and-easy Irish waiter naively remarked 
to us—‘‘ Faix, yer honour, you may set down in that 
chair from morning till next morning comes round 
again, and keep eating all the time, and there'll be not 
the divil of a cint. extra to pay!” Behind this remark 
was a concealed joke, as what are called “extras” 
serve to swell out the dimensions of a traveller’s bill 
immensely. 

There is no exaggeration, as there can be no offenee, 
in remarking, that the Americans do eat somewhat 


heartily. Nor are their manners at table the most 
refined. Showily dressed ladies, whose fingers are 


bedecked with jewels, do not disdain making the 
knife do duty for the fork. Even in the leading hotels 
one observes much that conflicts with good taste. But 
tude breaches of refinement and gentle breeding, for 
the most part, pass unobserved. Individuals are in 
too great haste to afford time for squeamishness on 
such a trifling matter as dining-room etiquette. Some, 
indeed, would appear to set aside what we con- 
ventionally term “gentility,” possibly considering it 
beneath the attention, much less the study, of “‘a 
Sovereign people.” But it is a Billings’—not a 
Billingsgate—aphorism: ‘‘A man who iz good com- 
pany for himself iz alwus good company for others!” 
On this score, however, there is much to be overlooked. 
The majority of New York hotels are unlike those of 
this or any other European city. They have not, nor 
yet can they have, exclusively select guests. They are 
open to all comers; and the first come, the first served. 
One man is quite as good as another. 

_ Notwithstanding the ample supply of food served 
in hotels, it is still possible to fare meagrely, or even 
badly. To avoid this one needs to have his wits about 
him. When several hundred persons occupy a break- 
fast-room or dining-hall it is possible to get neglected 
y having one’s orders unfulfilled. Generally, during 
the principal meal hours, much confusion prevails; 
and, notwithstanding that one waiter may be appro- 
Priated to every seven guests, still it is not always that 
the traveller can readily get what he desires. A hand- 
Some largess to the waiter will obviate this difficulty. 
But, like medicine, the dose will have to be administered 


We conclude, that if 





not avail much; for the serving class of humanity is 
mightily saucy and independent, and fixes its own price 
on its special services. Of hotel charges we shall treat 
in our next article. 


—~>— 


SPECIAL PICTURES OF THE ACADEMY. 


[Seconp Norice.] 

Att exhibition-visitors have now become accustomed to 
the valuable qualities invariably to be found in pictures by 
Sir Edwin Landseer. The merits and genius of this painter 
were once a matter for surprise, but at the present moment 
the only source of astonishment to be expected from his 
newer work is an unconscious element of the ridiculous in 
the dramatic purpose of the design, which is calculated to 
excite a smile, rather at the expense of the artist than in 
sympathy with him. No one who values good pictures 
would care to dwell exclusively on such qualities as those 
to which we have alluded, still less would any person 
regard them as the most important elements in the work 
which they mar, yet if they are passed over in silence and 
pardoned altogether, the painter is under a temptation to 
take advantage of this indulgence, and to allow the senti- 
ment of his pictures to degenerate into sentimentality. 
This has always been the besetting weakness of Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s genius, and as all its other qualities have been 
noticed again and again, this, the least agreeable, may be 
hinted at now without any detriment resulting either to its 
especial reputation or to the cause of art in general. 

No. 256 is called ‘‘ Sketch of Her Majesty the Queen 
(Unfinished),” to which are added the words, “ Her 
Majesty has not sat for the likeness.” The italics are the 
painter's own, and to any one who sees the sketch they 
appear to be a touch of that kind of humour which it is 
the fashion to call American. On the white horse that 
trots between the two dogs, a lady with a faintly purple face 
sits like a ghost in a costume of past years. Her face is 
known to all Englishmen. They have seen it on coins, on 
postage stamps, and in the Illustrated London News 
of fifteen years ago, but as a portrait of the Queen, at the 
present day, it is historic, not contemporary. The pallid 
tints of the face would make the picture alarming, but for 
the satisfactory accounts of the health and occupations of 
its subject,—not a subject in any but an artistic sense,— 
that are printed every day in the newspapers. The un- 
intentional comedy of the work is, as is usually the case 
with Sir Edwin, in the action of the animals. The hound 
gazes up in speechless anxiety at the spectre riding by, 
and the spaniel brings it in his mouth, a lavender-coloured 
kid glove, so exactly matching the ghost’s complexion that 
there is a dumb sarcasm in the movement such as might be 
perpetrated by an enfant terrible. Preceding the above in 
numerical. order, but hung immediately beneath it, is 
another picture by the same artist, which reminds us of 
something we have seen before. No. 255, “ Tracker,” is 
not meant by Sir Edwin fora piece of fun, but his senti- 
mental feeling carries him away. Under this title he 
shows us a shepherd’s dog of great beauty and dignity 
lying on the grass alone, reading a book which is spread 
open before him. The picture is “ life-size,” and contains 
no hint of comic purpose, but we suspect, as we look at 
the creature, that we remember this dog, or perhaps his 
father. Did not “The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner” long 
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ago bring tears to all our eyes, and give rise in our minds 
to some deep considerations as to the intelligence and high 
moral qualities of the lower animals? Did we not see 
there a shepherd’s dog, alone and inconsolable, with his 
chin on a coffin, grieving for his lost master, whose rank 
was indicated by a scotch plaid and other accessories? 
Was there not a book lying open and neglected on the 
table, and notwithstanding that a pair of spectacles rested 
on the book, was not the poor bereaved one unable to 
extract any consolation from a perusal of its pages? We 
have all advanced since then. Education is spreading ; 
the shepherd's chief mourner is consoled. He can now go 
out into the fields and distract his mind with pleasant 
literature like any one else, and no longer mopes alone and 
helplessly. This is a great comfort to us. He has been a 
source of fruitless regret and sympathy for a long time. 
No one but Sir Edwin could have plunged us into such 
melancholy, and for Sir Edwin it remained to extricate us 
from it; he has found means to amuse and console the 
object of our pity, and again our hearts beat in unison 
with the once-chief mourner, and as he reads his book we 
are consoled, , to tell the truth, perhaps in some slight 
measure amused. 

On a wall to the right of this work is a picture by Mr. 
Watts, No. 281, ‘“‘ The Prodigal,” a young man whose 
principal source of grief seems to be that his colour does 
not more closely resemble that of the ‘Old Masters.” 

Next to him comes No. 282, ‘“‘ After the Expulsion,” by 
Mr. Elmore. It is a picture of Eve carrying little Abel on 
her shoulders, and so fair, so pink, so clean, and so 
English in every part of her figure is she, and so still more 
English in the colors with which this fairness and pink- 
ness are represented, that when an inartistic visitor finds 
this work, as well as the last, to be sanctioned by the 
diploma of the Academy, he feels the bewilderment of a 
savage to whom rival missionaries are propounding oppo- 
site creeds. Who is to decide whena leathern Prodigal 
and a waxwork Eve (each supported by a Doctor) disagree ? 

On the same wall, No. 291, “ St. Paul at Philippi,’ Mr. 
Dobson; No. 302, ‘‘ St. Mary Magdalene at the foot of the 
Cross,’ W. Hubert; and No. 309, ‘‘ Mary Magdalene at 
the Sepulchre,’ Mr. Cope; are found in succession. St. 
Paul is represented as a person of harmless appearance, 
more like an art-student than an apostle. He is rebuking 
a ‘‘damsel with a spirit of divination.” The two figures, 
which are of the size known as half-length, occupy the 
entire picture. They are of a purplish colour, and have 
large eyes. The damsel is coquettish, and pretty, even if 
not poetical and dignified, and, altogether, she conveys an 
impression that divination was the last thing for which 
she would require to be rebuked. ‘ St. Mary Magdalene 
at the foot of the Cross” is very yellow, and thin and hard. 
Her hair is well brushed, to a fault; her elbows are square, 
and sharp to a degree that renders it difficult to believe 
that she could ever have been a serious source of tempta- 
tion to anyone. ‘The best feature of the work, artistically 
speaking, is that the Magdalene quite looks as if seven, if 
not more devils, had lately inhabited her ; but it is: evident 
that they must have been of a severe and dogmatic descrip- 
tion, given to bitterness and self-repression, with all its 
attendant evils. So far, she may deserve the praise which 
we aften hear given to Mr. Irving, and be called a “* Psyco- 
logical study.” The next time she is met with, in No. 309, 
she has changed very much. A few days have passed 
between the supposed dates of these pictures, and what 
serves still more to account for their difference, they are 





not by the same artist, though by members of the same 
Academy. Mary Magdalene (who appears as plain “ Mary ” 
now, without her prefix) has turned into a pretty, common. 
place, emotional and sentimental little brunette, with 
bright eyes, curly hair, theatrical twist of the figure, and a 
backward glance that would be calculated to make a 
‘‘ point” on the stage. There is another figure behind 
her, whom she has just discovered not to be, as she at first 
thought, the gardner. This part of the composition had 
better have been left unpainted, and must certainly remain 
undescribed. Carried to such a point, weak- minded 
‘‘Sunday” pictures fail even to raise a pitying smile— 
they simply disgust. The principal reason why it is so 
melancholy to see such productions given forth by the 
Academicians, is not that they are ill-executed, but that 
they represent a feeble, commonplace, and morbid self- 
deception as to sentiment, and bear the same relation to 
religion that valentines—their equals from an artistic point 
of view—bear to love. 

The next Academician’s picture to be met with is No. 310, 
one of Mr. R. W. Cooke's ships with coloured sails, floating 
on a stormy sea, and before a dark cloud. We have 
witnessed so many similar productions, that we can now 
almost see them with our eyes shut, and suspect that Mr. 
Cooke must be able, by this time, to paint them in the 
same manner. 

A little further on, Mr. Hart, R.A., gives “‘ The conference 
between Manasseh Ben Israel and Oliver Cromwell,” 
and, in explanation, quotes half a page of history, closely 
printed, containing five paragraphs, and many words. 
‘‘ Whitelocke, and the various lives of Cromwell ’’ form his 
authority. This extract will be read with avidity, and will, 
no doubt, do a great deal of good. Mr. Hart is moving in 
the right direction. In combining thus art and literature, 
he employs the Academy for its true purpose of educating 
the masses, and deserves the thanks of a grateful and 
appreciative country. The picture is not very good nor very 
interesting, but that is a point of detail. 

Passing to the next gallery, we notice No. 413, a portrait 
of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, in a white satin dress. 
The face does justice to the traditions of a court-painter, 
but not to the Princess herself. It has neither her dis- 
tinction nor her good sense, the two qualities by which her 
beauty is made delightful to everyone who sees her. The 
painting of the face conveys a kind of royal vulgarity which 
would be distressing in a figure at Madame Tussaud's and 
is unpardonable in a portrait done ostensibly from life, when 
the subject furnishes so little excuse for such an error. _ 

No. 464, ‘ Argus,” by M. Breton Riviére is a pathetic 
and expressive work. There are only two figures, a dog 
andaman. The dog lies, worn out with old age, dying 
gradually, too weak to move. He shows the ‘form of a 
once powerful and still noble hound. His eyes roll sadly 
upwards, but his face is not raised on the neck. He lies 
against a wall, looking over his shoulder at the man who 
stands gazing sadly down at him. His also is a noble 
figure, tall and haggard, dressed in rags and covered with 
dust, but still evidently that of a fit master for the hound. 
Two lines from Worsley’s ‘“ Odyssey”’ are quoted to 
explain the picture— F 

** And upon Argus came the death-fete dream 
Just having seen Odysseus in the twentieth year.” 

No. 487 represents a white-headed old man in a theatrl- 
cal costume sitting at a table, with one hand on a deed, 
making with his eyes and brows the most terrible grimace 
that ever crumpled a human countenance. He is calle 
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“ Finished study for the head of Lear disinheriting Cor- 
delia—painted in fresco in the Palace at Westminster.” 
The last words will remind many people why the face 
seems to have met them before. The artist is Mr. Her- 
bert, R.A. The most striking quality in the expression is 
that, though the eyes and brows are contorted, the face has 
not a trace of emotion of any mental kind. The hair all 
lies perfectly still, and is minutely painted. The head has 
no action on the shoulders, and its extreme rigidity sug- 
gests that the source of King Lear’s suffering is not woe 
in disinheriting Cordelia, or rage at her coolness, but pain 
in his own’ neck. If so, a king should have borne his 
agony better. Mr. Herbert would have made his picture 
more interesting if he had imitated Mr. Hart, and given a 
few paragraphs of quotations from “ various lives” of King 
Lear. He only cites Shakespeare, which we should have 
read for ourselves, unstimulated by his illustration. 

No. 541, ‘‘ The Fight between More of More Hall and 
the Dragon of Wantiey,” by Mr. Poynter, is a very long 
and thrilling picture. The design is ‘“ bold,’’ and More of 
More Hall, whose face has been seen already in a warlike 
capacity on the walls of the Academy, seems to have been 
a person of greatadventure. Mr. Millais and Mr. Leighton 
have both made us familiar with his countenance, though 
his name is new tous. “A Knight Errant” and a “ Con- 
dottiere’’ were his modest disguises. Now that we know 
his name and address we take more interest in the worthy 
creature than ever, and are sorry to see that his face has 
grown thinner, his hands smaller, and his feet larger than 
when we used to meet him. His complexion has not im- 
proved. In the time when Mr. Millais knew him he was 
spiritual, but had an in-bending at the knees, from which 
he was, perhaps, recovering when Mr. Leighton painted 
him, not, however, lower than the hips. He is again 
brought, in the present picture, completely before us. 
We observe that he has gained in breadth of base, and 
therefore perhaps in firmness of superstructure, but not 
in beauty and grace. He is, however, associated with a 
damsel now, who does not oblige him to get behind a tree 
when he would be of use to her, but is costumed, and able 
to meet him on equal terms. From her he will, no doubt, 
learn much. 

This is the second of four long dragon-pictures, of which 
Mr. Poynter is to do two more. He cannot be happy over 
them, nor can he paint them in such a manner as to 
impart happiness to others. The subject is beyond his 
Scope, and the design of his picture is poor and clumsy. 
Ifhe has time to look at the French salon he might learn 
some devices with which to clothe the meagreness of his 
own conceptions. Imagination can not be taught, but 
education can sometimes conceal its absence for a time. 
Mr. Poynter as the successful drawing master of the Slade 
school at University College is more in his element than 
when attempting to produce a poetical conception on 
Canvas. He is not “epic,” nor “lyric,” nor “ tragic.” 
However, he is “ bold,” and not always “ happy,” there- 
fore tender-hearted persons at least, will not be appealed to 
re - when sympathy and encouragement are demanded 

T him, 
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THE SPEAKER’S CHAPLAIN ON 
‘POPULAR LITERATURE.” 





In closing the series of sermons which have occupied 
the last six Sunday afternoons at St. James,’ Piccadilly, 
the Rev. Henry White on Sunday last took up and treated 
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at considerable length what will, doubtless, be regarded by 
our readers as the most interesting subject of the course- 

Popular Literature. Music and the Drama, the Adorn- 
ments of Life and Modern Society, having been discussed 
by previous preachers as the chief elements in that strange 
compound which is generally called ‘*The World,” the 
Speaker’s Chaplain, in his most brilliant and attractive 
style, laid the finishing stone to the structure, and gave, 
what was from many points of view, a very fair and satis- 
factory exposition of his subject. Speaking first upon the 
relation of religion, or, in other words, of the Church, to 
Literature—for in early ages the Church, as He well put it, 
was not only the sower of the seed but the sanctuary of 
literature,—the preacher claimed for the Church and for 
Churchmen a most complete sympathy with all that is 
high and pure in the world of books, and quoted men 
whose names would carry weight in any audience to show 
that, even among those least likely to favour ecclesiastical 
pretensions in any form, this fact has been admitted. 
Thus, for instance, Lord Macaulay, in his usual vigorous 
style, frankly admits that if our holy religion had not found 
retreats for art and letters among the huts of a miserable 
peasantry and the castles of a ferocious aristocracy, 
European society might now have consisted merely of 
beasts of burden and beasts of prey; while, he adds, ‘‘ the 
Church has been many times compared to the Ark of which 
we read in the Book of Genesis, but never was the resem- 
blance more complete than during those evil times when 
she rode on the deluge, beneath which all the great works 
of ancient power and wisdom lay entombed, bearing within 
her that germ from which a more glorious civilization was 
to come.” So, again, to take a later writer of a very 
different school, the great thinker and philosopher who has 
but just been laid in his grave, John Stuart Mill, the same 
testimony is given with no uncertain sound when he writes, 
‘the clergy were the preservers of all letters and of all 
culture, of the writings, and even of the traditions of 
literary antiquity.” In other words, while it is proudly 
claimed for the Church that she is ‘the pillar and ground 
of the truth,” and the preserver of the purity of the primi- 
tive faith, the preacher went still further and argued— 
we believe most truly and logically, for his inferences are 
fair deductions from his premises—that the Church has 
ever been the friend, not the foe, of literature, and that it 
is not only a mistake but a falsehood to attempt to show 
that they are antagonistic. Nay, more than this, the 
brightest ornaments of literature have, as Mr. White 
showed, sprung from it as an_ essentially Christian 
literature, and the inspiration which has produced it has 
been the inspiration from above not from below. The 
works of Augustine and of Bede, the Divina Commedia of 
Dante, the De Imitatione Christi of Thomas a Kempis, the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, the Christian Year of John Keble, 
the In Memoriam of Alfred Tennyson—these, in varying 
degrees, but all, to a large extent, may be fairly pointed to 
as the creation of men “whose minds are lighted with 
wisdom from on high,” and he would be a bold man who 
attempted in any one of these masterpieces to take away 
the ineffable tenderness, the sublime majesty, or the deep 
poetry springing from the Christianity which runs through 
every page. Here, then, we see the office and mission of 
true literature which Mr. White clearly defined as the lifting 
of the heavy curtains of sense and materialism, and the 
unfolding of visions of beauty. “Literature,” as he beau- 
tifully said, ‘stands between the dry, dead, matter-of-fact 
world which touches our sense, and that world of mystery 
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and immortality which awaits our ful 
in contrast with all grosser interests, confers upon us that 
two-fold blessing enshrined in the phrase of Dean Swift, 
popularised by Matthew Arnold, ‘Sweetness and Light.’ 
Right well did Charles Lamb in his quaint way confess, 
‘I am disposed to say grace upon twenty other occasions 
in the day besides my dinner. Why have we no grace for 
those high spiritual repasts which feed and refresh the soul 
—a grace before and after reading Edmund Spenser's 
Faery Queene, and John Milton’s Paradise Lost” 
Here, then, popularly sketched, is the general principle 
of complete” sympathy between religion and literature, on 
which, as it seems to us, the preacher rightly laid much 
stress. Subsequently he proceeded to ask how far our present 
use of literature reaches to the ideal use of it, or whether 
its abuses are not enough to make us pause and reflect, 
though not to despair. And in his answer to this question 
Mr. White was not at any rate too severe, indeed, he perhaps 
somewhat under-estimated the effects of much of the per- 
nicious reading which goes on amongst us. He looked at 
the matter, in fact, too exclusively from the higher class 
point of view, and omitted to make any mention of the 
popular literature of those lower classes who feast with 
such readiness upon the pictures of gilded vice and glorified 
crime supplied for them in startling profusion. Mr. White, 
probably looking at his congregation, considered that he 
was doing all that need be done when he descended to no 
lower step than the novel of the lending-library; but we 
cannot help thinking that he might have usefully pointed 
a moral to his tale by showing that the grievous misuse of 
literature among the higher classes and their purchase of 
books which are as vile in their tendencies as in their 
literary composition re-acts in a most injurious manner on 
the poor and less educated, who not unfrequently come 
into possession of the left-off books, like the cast-off 
clothes, of their superiors, and who, having thus learnt to 
delight in such works, procure from other and still lower 
sources a fresh supply when their original stock is ex- 
hausted. The preacher might, for instance, have quoted, 
with advantage, from Mr. Frederic Harrison's admirable 
and exhaustive essay on this question in the current 
issue of the Companion to the British Almanack, an essay 
which ought to be read and pondered by every clergyman 
and statesman. On the general question, however, the 
preacher's words were most sound and just. All our 
readers will cordially support him in his denunciation of 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s assertion that ‘‘ the press is decidedly 
against Catholic truth, that it is demoralising and un- 
christian,” just as strongly as they will agree with him in 
repudiating Mr. Froude’s suggestion that the press is on 
the way to supersede the church. No, the truth is that 
now, as ever, there must be a complete accord between 
these two great powers and those who wish well to the one 
or the other must on all occasions use their influence to 
promote the sale and the reading of what is good and true, 
to leaven even the purely secular press by a consistent 
adherence to truth, and if this is done, there need be no 
fear as to the result. At any rate, the Speaker’s Chaplain, 
by his manly, outspoken defence of literature and the press, 
will have rendered good service, and we trust that when 
his sermon appears it will be read with attention by all 
friends of the cause of truth, whether in religion or 
in literature. : 
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WE this week present to our readers two of a series of 
engravings which we propose issuing from the works of 
the most eminent modern artists, British and foreign. The 
subjects of our present notice are ‘ Ophelia” and a 
thoroughly native and characteristic landscape, entitled 
‘*A Brook in Delafield Park, near Iver, Bucks.’ Neither 
of these works seems to demand lengthened notice at our 
hands, each telling its own story in simple and graphic 
language. At this season of the year when Nature wears 
her most alluring aspect, when the leaves have burst into 
fullness, and charm our eye with the bright-green hues of 
spring, when the sun is gaining power, and, even though 
the London season be far from its close, we think longingly 
of the clear air, the fresh tints, and the pure natural enjoy- 
ments of the country, it is pleasant to contemplate the 
fields, the lanes, the shady trees, the cool rippling streams, 
the breezy uplands, and the snug drowsy valleys far from 
the noise and bustle of London, far from the busy haunts 
of men, the close office, the stifling over-crowded court, 
the suffocating ballroom, the gaslit theatre or concert 
hall—it is pleasant, we say, to contemplate such scenes, 
so fresh, so still, so simple, so refreshing and wholesome, so 
free from turmoil, and so eloquent in the intensity of their 
silence, even in imagination. At no period more than at the 
present is a scene such as the “ Brook in Delafield Park” 
calculated to appeal to our sympathies. As respects the 
‘* Ophelia” we would simply direct attention, needless 
though, considering the merits of the picture, such a 
measure may be, to the singular unity of the design, to 
the gracefully negligent attitude of the distraught maiden, 
who is seated on the bank of a stream, on whose surface 
float some of the flowers that half absently she is sorting 
on her lap, and with which she has intertwined her hair. 
The attitude of poor Ophelia is full of unstudied beauty, 
the artist has happily conveyed a sense of mental abstrac- 
tion, and the upturned gaze, partly wild, partly plaintive, 
is singularly pathetic and appropriate. In conclusion we 
need only remark that the surroundings, the grassy bank, 
the calm, dreamily flowing waters and the background of 
dense foliage, are admirably in keeping with the poetic 
beauty and almost etherial nature of the figure to whom 
they serve as accessories—a being in the world, but not 
of it, her feet scarcely resting on the earth—her thoughts 
wandering unchecked through the domains of space. 
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REVIEWS. 


London in Light and Darkness, The Immortals or 
Glimpses of Paradise, Famous Women and 
Heroes, Pleasure, The Poetry of Creation, 
Sibyl of Cornwall, and Ruins of Many Lands. 
By Nicnotas MicHE.tt. William Tegg. 


These are the titles of seven volumes published 
uniformly, but not numbered or arranged as a series. 
They appear to contain every variety of poetry that has ever 
been written. There are long poems in rhyme, and long 
poems in blank verse. There are short poems in many 
metres. All have had a certain success, and the present 
edition is not by any means the first, and of some volumes 
is the fifth that has been published. The style in which these 
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works are written would be thought modern if the form of 
the composition had been prose, but as poetry they are 
remarkable for the absence of any trace of the influence of 
recent lyric writers. No line in the seven volumes gives 
any internal evidence to show that before it was written 
Mr. Michell had read Tennyson, or Swinburne, or Morris. 
Probably the greater part of his poetical works belong to 
an earlier date than that of the modern fashion of writing. 
Mr. Michell’s style recalls Byron, Rogers, and Mrs. 
Hemans. It is not impossible to blend these modes, for 
Mr. Michell has done so, and admirers of this school will 
find much to enjoy in his volumes. 

He appears to have an inexhaustible supply of words, 
and if he were able to form these into simple or musical 
sentences, he would have almost every quality desirable in 
apoet. He already possesses earnestness, belief in his 
work, kindness of heart, ready sympathy and emotion, a 
good deal of miscellaneous information and the desire 
never to write a word which should be unfit to read at the 
domestic fireside. He has another faculty not so frequently 
met with as any of these—namely, the power of expressing 
or betraying the whole range of his qualities within the 
compass of any twenty lines that he writes consecutively. 
A paragraph from “ Pleasure,”—the opening of the third 
canto,—may be takan as an example— 

‘* Music! whate’er it be, whose subtle power 
Steals to the soul, as dew into a flower— 
A circling gush of thin and tremulous air, 
Like quick expanding waves struck waters bear, 
Dying when past, as some frail-spoken spell, 
To yield delight in Memory’s shadowy cell : 
A sky born messenger on silvery wing, 
Floating or sweeping, a triumphant thing, 
But lost the instant that its course is o'er, 
Like meteor’s flash or bubbles on the shore— 
Whate’er it be, *twas given when time began 
To sooth Creation’s heart, and ravish man, 
A world-embracing language all might know, 
To prompt joy’s smile, and chase the tear pf woe.” 





This specimen contains as much and as little as any other 
that could be given. There is not a better passage and 
scarcely a worse one in any of the volumes. The language 
will be recognised at once as belonging to a school of 
poetry which does not represent the decorative movement 
of the present generation, and therefore, so far as it isa 
work of art, cannot be called modern. To this may be 
added that it has equally little claim to be considered 
ancient, for if poetry of this class actually arose in old 
days, it has since subsided, and no trace of it remains. 
The metaphors sometimes suggest an image to the mind 
in which a sense of physical inconvenience almost expels 
the emotion proper to tragedy. In the “ Ruins of Many 
Lands’ there is a parting scene between a hero and his 
wife, which would recall Hector and Andromache, but that 
tends thus— 
“ He placed the babe among the flowers to play, 

As rosy, fresh, and beautiful as they, 

Clasped the beloved one to his swelling heart, 

And sighed, and felt how hard it was to part, 

Then as the battle trumpet sounded shrill, 

Drank her last tear, and hurried down the hill.” 


Not only is the poetry throughout of this very trying 
description, but to every volume there are notes, not only 
at the foot of the page, but gathered together by hundreds 
at the end, forming sometimes enough matter for a new 
book. The notes, for the most part, are altogether instruc- 
tive, and relate to the elements from which the poetry was 
Composed. One simple specimen .avill be enough. In 
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of Many Lands,” to the 





*‘ Jerusalem,” from “ Ruins 
words— 
‘* What though he ( Titus) rear his countless captives high 
To crosses nailed, that friends may see them die, 
The Hebrews shed no tears, for woe has worn 
Their senses dull, and more may scarce be borne :” 


we have the note,—‘It is recorded that five hundred 
Jewish prisoners were sometimes crucified in a day, and 
exhibited in the agony of death to their brethren on the 
walls.” 

One stanza may be taken as an example of Sibyl of 
Cornwall, which is written throughout in the same metre. 
Here is the end of a very thrilling story; the hero, after 
taking aim at the villain with a pistol, is so struck by his 
abject appearance that he refrains from shooting him, and 
sends him away in this manner— 

“ Tresillian stood erect with pointing hand— 

‘ Go, heartless, selfish, and most cruel man! 

Honour unknown, thy schemes in meanness planned ; 
Has earth seen baser soul since time began ? 

Go! do thy worst—accuse, or silence keep! 

E’en from thy love no pleasure wilt thou reap ; 

The scorpions of remorse will gnaw thy breast 

And on thy soul God’s curse for ever rest !’” 


This is a very warm passage, but it comes with no shock 
to the reader who has read up to it in the narrative. 
Nothing would be more poetical in a novel than the 
language of Mr. Michell, but in a poem its chief value is 
the example it affords of the contradiction between the 
romantic and the poetic. Others of his works serve the 
still more subtle purpose of showing the difference between 
the poetic and poetry. The passage about music above 
quoted is an example of this. We would give all Mr. 
Michell’s bubbling heart and overflowing mind, were we 
he, for the power to write fifty lines that could be inserted 
in an actual poem without startling the reader out of his 
artistic propriety or depressing his spirits to the verge of 
extinction. 

One thing may be said in praise of these volumes, they 
are not indecent. If this virtue will save them they will 
be saved, if it alone should not suffice they will be lost. 

Those who have read only the smaller volumes may be 
interested to learn that “ London in Light and Darkness” 
is embellished with a portrait of the author engraved on 
steel. The face is something like that of Wordsworth and 
something like that of Charles Dickens. No one who is 
familiar with Mr. Michell’s poetry will doubt that the 
portrait is authentic. 


Missionary Enterprise in the East. By the Rev. 
Ricuarp Co xuins, M.A., late Principal of the Church 
Missionary Society’s Syrian College, Cottayam, Tra 
vancore, South India. Henry S. King and Co. 

This is one of those suggestive books in which we 
should recommend all who have their heart in missions, or 
are called upon to speak about them, to invest at once. 
The problem of christianizing the hundred millions of India 
is so difficult, that a welcome should be given to any 
volume which aids in cutting away even one of the many 
hindrances which perplex the whole question. And Mr. 
Collins evidently brings to his special task a reflecting 
mind, a keen eye both for natural characteristics and for 
national peculiarities, an eminently descriptive faculty, and, 
withal, the pen of a ready writer. He landed at Madras in 
December, 1854, and travelled westwards from it by 
Tanjore, Trichinopily, and Coimbatore into the Malabar 


country, through the Paulghout Passto Trichoor, and so 
> i b 
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to Cochin, Cottayam, and Travancore. It is remarkable 
with what life and spirit his narrative invests a journey 
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couple of minutes after Mr. Collins had placed her up a 
tree for safety. Very vivid and tropical, too, s his account 
of a thunderstorm in pp. 24-5, though it is, no doubt, 
nothing new to Indian experiences. But though Mr. 
Collins’ gift of descriptive power would alone give his 
book a claim to be extensively popular, it is much more to 
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Malabar, where there was a Christian Church, it would 
appear, as early as the sixth century. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that the modern Syrians of Travancore hold a 
tradition that their Church was founded by St. Thomas, 
| and that there was an intimate connection between it and 
Edessa, of which St. Thomas was, according to Eusebius, 


OPHELIA. 


be read for the sake of the curious light it throws upon the 
little-known history of the colony of Syrian Christians, 
who, it seems, make up a sixth part of the population at 
and about Travancore. Very early there appear to have 


been colonies of Jews in Cochin; and it is a matter of 


belief that St. Thomas preached Christianity first in 


\the Apostle. But the Syrian Christians have gone very 
|wide of primitive and apostolic Christianity in point of 
doctrine, being Monophysites, Mariolaters, and believers 
'in transubstantiation. ‘To these errors they have added, in 
practice, a blameworthy acquiescence in the abominations 
of the heathen worships and superstitions around them. 
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according to Mr. Collins’ account, give good words to 
everyone with the lips, but are set upon “letting well alone” 
as their guiding principle. At the first foundation of the 
Missionary College at Cottayam, the object of General 
Munro, its first promoter, and of the Church Missionary 
Society, which he induced to take it up, was to endeavour 
to work upon the Syrian Christians by means of a special 
and superior education for the priesthood, and by transla- 
tion and dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, with such 
commentaries and interpretations as should purge out the 
old leaven of error and false doctrine. The elder mission- 
aries, however, were not, apparently, the men for their 
task. They were no match for the subtlety of the Syrian 
Metropolitan; they were content with a too secular cur- 
riculum in the missionary college; they put in force too 
literally the principle of abstaining from aught that could 
alarm or prejudice the Syrian mind. Herein Mr. Collins 
rightly discovers the secret of their failure; but in the year 
1836 a great change was wrought in the tactics of the mis- 
sionaries; a firmer system of propagating truth adopted ; a 
line of partition clearly marked out; and the result was that 
the communion of the Church of England drew to itself 
not a few Syrians, who, with their families, have remained 
staunch to it since. Of the period that has filled the 
interval, Mr. Collins writes: ‘‘The preaching of the mis- 
sionaries (and by preaching I mean the whole of their 
teaching as ministers of the gospel), the example of a pure 
ritual, the lives and teaching of the native clergy and other 
agents, increased education, and above all, the dissemina- 
tion of the word of God in the vernacular have moved the 
Syrian Church to the centre. A reforming party is spring- 
ing up, already so far developed as to be known by that 
distinctive title, who are beginning to read their liturgy in 
Malayalim, refuse to acknowledge the validity of prayers 
for the dead, to worship the Virgin and the Saints, and to 
engage in other superstitious observances that have long 
polluted their religion.”—P. 142. 








In this vast change the Church and College at Cottayam 
have had a great share, and the results of a fitter course of 
education, both for the ministry and for lay-membership, 
are apparent from the instances quoted by Mr. Collins. 
His own views are very strong, both in reference to his 
recent sphere of work and to other missionary fields, on 
the point of relying far more than we do upon a “highly 
educated native agency.” He holds that “one of the 
grand barriers to success in the case of the European 
missionary in India,” is the fact that he is a foreigner, and 
is not speaking or preaching his mother-tongue. Even 
good linguists make a hash of native languages, though 
the native is too polite to criticise them. ‘I remember,” 
writes Mr. Collins, ‘when I had different views myself, 
being startled by what our ayah, a woman who knew 
English very fairly, once said after a confirmation address 
by the Bishop of Madras; she thought the addrfess very 
beautiful, but added—* Had I not known English I should 
have missed some of it, for 1 understood the English much 
better than the interpretation.” The interpreter was a 
missionary of long standing, who always preached extem- 
pore. ‘ For my own part (adds ovr author) I never ascend 
the pulpit steps to preach in Malayalim but with fear and 
trembling; and never do I come down without feelings of 
the deepest humiliation.”—Pp. 243-4. When we add that 
the author is decidedly in favour of the highest possible 
culture for the native ministry, and doubts very much the 
inferiority of the native intellect, we shall have satisfied 
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our readers that this. book is really worth steading care. 
fully. 


Outlines of German Literature. 3y JosEPH Gost. 
wick, Author of “‘A Handbook of American Litera. 
ture, and Robert Harrison, Librarian of the London 
Library. Williams and Norgate. 


We desire to call attention to a handbook of German 
Literature, completer and more satisfying than any which 
has yet appeared in this country. Aiming at a com. 
pendious size and a descriptive rather than critical 
character, it is still sufficient to meet the needs both of the 
young student, who is eager to master the literature of 
Germany by degrees and in course of time, and of the 
more general reader, who seeks to gain a broad view of 
what that literature is worth by means of specimens of 
translation and biographical notices of the chief German 
writers, whether in poetry or prose. That which has given 
bulk to the volume is that its authors have not been con. 
tent to let the German national literature be judged by a 
review of its poetry, history, and biography. They have 
not thought it right to ignore the theology and philosophy, 
which of late years have tended even more than other 
phases of its literature, to give Germany a distinctive 
character. And in undertaking this task they have shown 
much tact and good sense, by in nowise taking a part or 
side, but letting the various writers—‘‘ Catholics, Mystics, 
Lutherans, Pietists, and Rationalists—speak for them- 
selves” (vit.), the pervading tone of the authors, so far as 
we can glean it, being reverent, and orthodox. 

These outlines embrace six periods, and build up step 
by step a remarkable literary fabric from before the em- 
bodiment in written form of the old Epic Nibelungenlied 
and Gudrun down to the poetry of young Germany 
between 1830 and 1870. It is obvious that our review 
cannot attempt to do justice to such atask. It must be 
sufficient to say that the editors or compilers have con- 
trived to give each contributor to the title of Germany to 
a name and fame in literature his proper space and place. 
Goethe and Schiller meetly occupy a good fifth part of the 
volume. Prior to these there is a good chapter dedicated 
to Luther, another to the Lutheran hymns which mark the 
fifth period (a.p. 1625-1725), and posterior to them the 
lesser poets of the seventh period, amongst whom we 
number the veteran Arndt, Theodor, Theodor Ko6rner, 
Uhland, and Heine, and whose poems and shorter prices 
have each a speciality of their own, which our editors 
have with wonderful fidelity reproduced in English in 
these pages. Less known poets than these find mention 
here, to wit, the Austrian Count Auersperg, from whom 
came the two stanzas we quote as a sample of the trans- 
lational part of this volume— 

“ My aunt—a grey spinster—keeps an old book, 
In which (when she thinks she’s alone) she will look: 


For in it there lies, on a certain page 
A dry, withered leaf, she has kept for an age. 


“ Like that token, the hand, too, is withered and dry 
That plucked it and gave it in days gone by: 
That page in the book ever wakens her grief; 
She sighs when she looks on the faded leaf.” —P. 516. 


One wish only we have, and that perhaps an unreasonable 
one. We would fain have had the initials, attached to 
each translation, of the hand that turned it into English. 
It would be interesting generally to find to whom we are 
indebted for lyrics that read, in almost every case, 80 well 
in their transfused form. It would be interesting specially 
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to those (and they are many) who have proved the 
courtesy and obliging nature, no less than the research 
and erudition, of the esteemed Librarian of the London 
Library to be able to “ spot”’ his contributions, and to find 
out his rank as a poetical translator, and whether he is as 
well versed in such lighter studies and pursuits, asin those 
which evince his capacity for method and arrangement. 


Roots: a Plea for Tolerance. R. Bentley and Son. 


It would have been more modest as well as more exact 
on the part of the authoress if she had termed this volume 
adelving after roots, for most assuredly she is as far from 
having reached them on its last page as she was at the 
commencement. Nor, indeed, do we think that desultory 
conversations between an amiable sceptic and an admiring 
lady of mature years are likely to be the best process 
possible for arriving at deep religious truths. Now and 
then, we readily admit, a suggestive remark is made and 
there is a certain amount of originality about the poetry 
which the interlocutors are fond of quoting. The one 
great point which is insisted upon throughout the volume 
is that the current and conventional ideas of religion, how- 
ever indefensible on other grounds, may yet be defended 
on the score of utility. It will not do to abandon them 
until men are ripe for accepting something better in their 
place and, we may be allowed to add, until that something 
has lost a little of the vagueness which seems now to 
belong to it. 

Charlie, the interesting free-thinker, preaches a sermon 
upon his deathbed in which, we may presume, he reveals 
as much of the roots of his own faith as are capable of 
being revealed. After advising the adoption of more than 
one method for the removal of early prejudices (by which 
are meant those religious ideas which, if not innate, are 
imbibed with the first draughts of life) he goes on to say: 

“ About this period, if you have not become a monomaniac, if you 
have only read and not thought out things for yourself, if an earnest 
desire to learn a little of God’s greatness is not rooted in your character, 
you will lapse into reckless despair, sceptical indifference or violent 
superstition. If you are really in earnest you will tide over this time, 
but the more earnest you are the more miserable you will be. Keep on 
working at the philosophy of science, always remembering that you get 
nothing from reading without the help of reflection, and that it is the 
work of your own mind, not that of others, you must depend upon. 
And then, perhaps, you may afrive at that glorious end that I am 
honestly proud of ; that is to say, you will have lost all those comfort- 
ing, helpful dogmas of your old creed that it caused you such — to 
leave, you will have gained (if you have escaped shipwreck) a higher, 
broader idea of Divinity and the universe, and your code of right and 
wrong will be pretty nearly the same as that you professed before, 
without the comforting feeling that you used to have that it represented 
God’s own ideas upon the subject.” 


We have no intention of sneering at the writer’s views, 
however mistaken we may believe them to be, but we must 
express our opinion that an adequate idea of the nature 
and dealings of God is not likely to be the result of the 
course advised. To poor Charlie the word dogma was 
evidently a stone of offence, and anything in the shape of 
dogmatic teaching produced in him just that spirit of 
intolerance which he was everdenouncing. For ourselves, 
we are free to confess that the religion of respectability is 
avery low and a very common type among us; we should 
have been glad if the present volume had been calculated 
to elevate it. But we fail to see that religious decency 
and intolerance are the fruits of the Christianity in which 
we believe ; they are human grafts which we would fain 
ave removed at once, and which we know will ultimately 
} overpowered. If the writer could persuade men to 
think that what we term revealed religion is only a useful 
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invention, no doubt its day would soon be over; but she 
must use other arguments and far more powerful eloquence 
before ker shadowy notions are likely to take the place of 
what to many is still “the substance of things not hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

One or two further observations only are needed. The 
present volume is “‘ reprinted, with additions, from Temple 
Bar Magazine,” and it is certainly a noteworthy fact that 
these discussions of the gravest of topics should have 
found a place in one of the lightest of serials. We trace 
the influence of the surroundings in the banter and humour 
(occasionally forced) with which the serious subject is 
often handled, but we must in justice add that the book is 
free from any taint of irreligion. It professes to have been 
written by a female hand, and we cannot, of course, do 
otherwise than accept this profession. Lastly, a sort of 
local colouring is given to the conversations by the intro- 
duction of a background of colonial scenery. Perhaps we 
are to conclude from this that the new religion has a better 
chance of success in New Zealand than in the old country, 
though the writer regards the prospect of converting the 
Maori to true Christianity as simply impossible, and would, 
we suppose, confine all operations to the white natives. 


Anna, Countess zu Stolberg Wernigerode. A Story 
of our own Times. Translated from the German of 
ARNOLD WELLMER by D.M.P. Strahan and Co. 


In any future “‘ Biographies of Good Women” a memoir 
of Anna, Countess of Stolberg, must have a place. A 
more self-denying, single-hearted heroine it would be hard 
to find, nor could we desire a better example for such of 
our own sisters as feel themselves drawn to a life of prac- 
tical piety. To this life—in spite of the attractions which 
the gay world around her presented—she consistently 
devoted herself, and from 1853 till her death, in 1868, she 
strove to realise her own high conception of the office of a 
deaconess. At‘ Bethany” (a Berlin branch of the better- 
known Kaiserswerth institution) she passed through the 
several grades of service until at length she was called 
upon to assume the office of Lady Superintendent; taking 
every duty, no matter how menial, as a labour of love, and 
always seeking to extend as far as possible the sphere of 
her charitable exertions. Thus, when the ancient order of 
the Knights of St. John was revived under the auspices of 
Frederick William IV., and her own brother, Eberhard, 
was appointed its chancellor, she felt that a new world of 
suffering was opened to her ministrations. ‘ Whenever 
Eberhard built a new hospital he immediately knocked at 
the doors of Bethany for help, and each time she at once 
set out with some deaconesses, whom she introduced to the 
new hospital and instructed in their necessary duties. In 
this way Eberhard and Anna Stolberg opened twenty-four 
nursing homes and hospitals in connection with the order.” 

And, again, when the war with Denmark broke out, 
Anna and her sisterhood established themselves first at 
Altona and then at Flensburg to nurse the wounded whom 
the Johannites had borne from the battle-fields, tending 
with equal tenderness Dane and Prussian, and regarding 
both simply as objects of Samaritan sympathy. Herdeath 
was in keeping with her life, and the only fault we can find 
with the present biography is that it lacks the simplicity 
which was the distinguishing characteristic of the Countess 
of Stolberg. But although the style of writing is more 
emotional than quite suits our own taste, we cannot speak 
too highly of the tone and teaching which pervade the little 
volume. 
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Germany and France. By Exinu Ricu. In Two| sent President of the French republic. The terrible his- 
Volumes. James Hagger. tory of these latter days is shortly but fairly told. The 
[Seconp Norice.] | events of the war, the interest of which centred in the 


Mr. Rich’s second volume commences with the invest- | vain attempts made by the French to break out of the 
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PAKIS AMAZONS, 
(From “ Germany and France.”") 


ment of Paris by the German forces and ends with the | iron ring which hemmed them round, are so fresh in 
outbreak of the Communists, and the suppression of the | everyone’s memories, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
msurrection by the army under the command of the pre- | them. But there is one point on which,Mr, Rich dwells, 
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day may well learn a lesson, that of the mischief done by 
amateur advisers in military matters. The blame for the 
disasters at Orleans, and the defeat of General d’Aurelles, 
is clearly shown to rest on the shoulders of M. Gambetta. 
Due stress too is laid on the dilettante nature of the 
defence of Paris by the National Guard. The principal 
interest in the book, of course, is in the illustrations 
which are both copious and meritorious, and give a very 
fair notion of the scenes described, though it is almost 
impossible to show adequately the exact amount of 
destruction wrought by the effects of shot and shell. Till 
the official German history is published all histories of the 
war must necessarily be premature and more or less 
inexact, but Mr. Rich has certainly made good use of his 
materials, and put together an interesting work. 
L’Angleterre Politique et Sociale. Par AuGusTE 
LauGEL. Paris: Hatchette et C'* 


A book from the pen of a foreigner, embodying his views 
of our manners, customs, and domestic life must always 
be possessed of considerable attraction, as showing the 
light in which we are regarded by one wholly without the 
pale of our internal economy. Sometimes we are prone 
to be a little unjust when the author sends a barbed shaft 
to the core of one of our pet national weaknesses, and 
without duly weighing the good and the bad in the balance 
of fair criticism, we throw the volume aside, partly in 
disgust, partly in amusement, but wholly determined within 
ourselves that, whate’er betide, we must be right, and with 
a strengthened mental resolve to hug that cherished delu- 
sion still closer to our breasts. Such, certainly, was not 
our feeling when reading M. Laugel’s book, for, in a short 
compass, the author has managed to give a more clear and 
simple account of our social and political position than we 
have ever before seen in any popular French book of the 
kind. 

M. Laugel takes, on the whole, a very favourable view of 
our institutions, even when they fail to be entirely satis- 
factory, and shows that good principle often lurks under 
apparent mismanagement; but he expresses very few 
opinions on any eubject, which, we think, is to be regretted, 
and limits himself to a general and very accurate account 
of our system of government, poor law, county magistracy, 
colonial management, ¢chutch government, &c. 

In his first chapter, M. Laugel descants on the complete 
character of Englishmen, which he attributes to the great 
admixture of races. He is struck by the Briton’s love of 
responsibility and perpetual scruples, his submission to 
the law and savage independence, his love of romance and 
extreme commonplaceness. Like most Frenchmen, he 
looks upon melancholy as a fleur naturelle not to be 
wondered at in such a climate, in support of which he 
quotes the sadness running through all our poets, and 
says—‘ These hearts, sad, Sistrustfal, discontented, must 
have a friend, a silent confidant. This want Nature 
supplies.” And again—‘ The tace is, at the same time, 
too contemplative afd too active to excel ig the arts. Its 
paintings are erage | its women dress in flaring colours; it 
knows nothing of that Supreme indifference, that content- 
ment which breathes in nature, happy and without con- 
science.” And, further on,—‘* The race is eminently 
theological. Religion is necessary to souls who live a 


tenebreuse life, who are incapable of repose, or joy, or 
beatitude. 
religion of effort. 


What religion would suit them best? ‘The 
The throes of conscience, even the 
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They are not pious 
for the sake of the peace it might give, but for the sufferings 
which self-conquest requires.” 

He has a very good chapter on Protestantism, beginning 
with a short account of the Reformation, and showing how 
in England it took place with the consent of the Throne, 
and in Scotland in spite of it; but we are afraid M. Laugel 
gives us more credit for ‘‘ belief” than we really deserve, 
and has not come in contact with many of our modern 
schools of thought, although he quotes from Robertson, and 
seems well read in our literature. 

We have next a chapter on the English aristocracy, 
which he, of course, describes as one of wealth principally, 
and says—‘‘ In good time they ceased to despise riches in 
England; they saw in them not danger, but a protection; 
they persuaded themselves that liberty without wealth was 
impossible; and while in France only the most powerful 
thing is the object of worship, in England everything with 
power is bowed down to.”’ 

M. Laugel admires our “eldest sons,” and thinks that 
the uncomplaining and vigorous way in which the younger 
branches endeavour to make their own fortunes is a source 
of great strength to the nation. At twenty they are too 
proud to be jealous of their elder brother, at forty often too 
rich. He is also loud in his praises of our newspapers, 
and speaking of France, says—‘* We are now where Eng- 
land was in the last century, The Continental journals 
remind one of wayside inns, where one can get something, 
talk to the ‘hostess, but finds absent §nearly everything one 
really wants. The English newspapers, on the contrary, 
are like great hotels, where one has only to desire to obtain, 
and where those that serve are obedient and mute.” He 
thinks anonymous writing almost necessary for great 
organs. 

In reading M. Laugel’s statistics we cannot fail to be 
struck anew with the horrors of pauperism and the degrada- 
tion of the poorer classes in our great cities, To him they 
seem scarcely human in their drunkenness and hopeless 
depravity, and he mourns over the good wages squandered 
in demoralising orgies. 

The chapter on our colonies is interesting. He asks if 
they would be any more independent with a King instead 
of a Governor? Political subordination has become as 
slight as possible, but the colonies remain dependant, for 
they want either credit or money, both of which the mother 
country supplies; but if ever a maritime power greater 
than England should arise, then Australia in self-defence 
must begin a life entirely her own. In like manner 
Canada, if we have a war with America. 


Our future is thus foreshadowed— 


“ The aristocracy of wealth which now mingles with that of birth, 
and which will, no doubt, finally dethrone it, will it be so clever, so 
popular, as the old? That we may doubt, When the true sovereign 
shall be the most wealthy, when the old races have become the vassals 
of spectators, when those who give their lives shall be replaced by those 
who buy the lives of others, the English ideal will be overshadowed 
and ultimately extinguished. There will only be in this over-populated 
island producers and consumers, givers and receivers of salaries. .--- 
There is so much artifice or rather skill in English power that it is only 
upheld by a standing miracle of self-abnegation on the part of those 
governed, of wisdom, labour and prevision on the part of the rulers. 
Give to the latter a little of the blindness which Jupiter sends to those 
whom he wishes to destroy; take from the former their immobility and 
their patience, and catastrophe will follow catastrophe. The English 
constitution is like a delicate machine, where we cannot break one 
spring without the whole mechanism becoming deranged. Everything 
hangs on certain secular opinions, twisted together like the yarns of a 
rope, and if any of the yarns break the entire cord may snap and every- 
thing be destroyed.” 
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Though with no pretence to brilliance, M. Laugel’s book 
js full of liberality and common sense, and besides its 
yalue to ourselves, we consider it admirably suited as an 
advanced school book for young French people of either 
sex. 

oe 


GERMANY. 


Paut Heyse’s “Children of the World” is, indeed, a 
work of art, a masterly painting of German or, more par- 
ticularly, Berlin life, in which the figures, instinct with 
vitality, of course, are modelled with great plastic skill, even 
as if with the sculptor’s cunning hand; ir which the 
colours are distributed with great taste, giving the picture 
neither too sombre nor too gaudy and dazzling an air, it 
being yet suffused with that glamour which genius alone is 
able to impart to its creations. Unfortunately, however, 
in several passages Heyse has, to my thinking, overstepped 
the just limits of art, and painted situations which render 
the work unfit to be recommended to the English public. 
Certainly art has no need to consult propriety ; but neither 
need it outrage it. A novel is not written for boarding- 
school misses or hobbledehoy boys, I grant; but even adults, 
except they be ofa very prurient disposition or have a vitiated 
taste, grieve to see decency violated on turning to an author 
fom whom they expect pure enjoyment and wholesome 
recreation. Indeed, the tenor, on the whole, would not in 
England be called pure. The female characters are nearly 
all exceptional, though by no means unnatural, and all 
more or less beautifully delineated; but their relations to 
the male characters are, in some instances, objectionable, 
and partake more of the Bohemian than of the civilised 
mode of life. As such, however, the picture is perfect, and 
corresponds to its title. The only wonder is, how a daily 
journal, circulating among respectable families (the novel 
first appeared in the Spener Zeitung, of Berlin) could 
publish such a story in its columns. Heyse will not, like 
Sir W. Scott, be able to say on his death-bed, “I have 
never written a line which I could wish blotted out;” and 
itis a true pity that such a beautiful work of art should be 
marred by some highly indelicate passages. The heroine, 
Toinette, is an admirable creation, in which, from an 
artistic point of view, there is not a flaw. The hero, 
Edwin, the philosopher, is no doubt, exceedingly well 
drawn; but one would like him somewhat less faultless. 
His momentarily reviving love for Toinette, while he is 
married to Lea, can hardly be imputed to him as a fault, 
the less so as the author has painted her as so bewitching 
acreature and as possessed of such irresistible fascination, 
that even Edwin’s wife, Lea, falls in love with her at first 
sight. The scenes between the two women and between 
Lea and Franzelins have some resemblance to the won- 
derful scene between Rosamond and Dorothea, in “ Middle- 
March,”’ 

Some writers have found the novel wanting ir unity of 
design. In so far as there are several couples of lovers, 
tach of whom, at various times, enlists our interest and 
engages our attention, the absence of unity—by which, I 
Suppose, is meant that our attention ought to be kept con- 
centrated upon one couple, to which all the other figures 
should be subordinated, and with which they should be 
tlosely connected—cannot be denied. But why should not 
the Poet be at liberty to paint a picture in which there are 
Yatlous groups surrounding, though but loosely connected 
with, the central and most prominent one, as is here the 





case? Let every one be judged according to his intention; 
and, provided only he has fully carried it out, who shall say 
he is wrong? A genius, especially, gives himself the law, 
and does not take it from others. And, after all, is not 
Heyse’s picture true to life, and does not his title plainly 
enough tell us his intention to paint the “ Children of the 
World,” not one particular hero and heroine ? 

If we enter into the real ‘“‘purpose’’ of the book, we 
shall find it to be the opposite of Bulwer’s last novel, 
‘“‘Kenelm Chillingly,”” and the poetical counterpart of 
Strauss’ “‘The Old and the New Faith.” The author 
evidently set himself the task to show that scepticism and 
unbelief are not incompatible with a strictly moral life, and 
that religious cant is often used to cloak the ugliest vices. 
These positions are commonplace enough, but Heyse has 
worked them out with masterly skill. His theories are so 
artistically incorporated with his characters, so naturally 
spring out of them, that he never for a moment seems to 
be theorising. And yet the whole work is like an outcry of 
the mind oppressed by narrow-minded dogma, exclaiming, 
as it were, with Pope,— 

** Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw, 


And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy foe.” 


There is nothing new in this latitudinarianism ; we know 
that the lines just quoted express the same spirit, the spirit 
of Bolingbroke; later on in English literature we meet 
with it in Byron and Shelley, and going backward, we may 
trace its vestiges, not only among the ancients, but even 
much earlier, probably in Cain himself, the rejection of 
whose offering would otherwise be inexplicable, aye, even 
up to Satan, the very type of the “ Children of the World” 
as regards his revolt from the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe. But Heyse’s novel nowhere betrays an ir- 
reverent spirit; it is not flippant or scoffing; hence, not- 
withstanding the objectionable passages referred to, the 
impression left on the mind after a perusal of his book is 
elevating and gratifying, and such as must fill every candid 
reader with admiration of the author's genius and high 
artistic skill. 

The opposite, in all respects, is a curious work just pub- 
lished by H. Costenoble, of Jena, entitled “ Darwin, a 
comic-tragic novel in Letters to a Pessimist,” by Alexander 
Jurg, in three volumes. The name of Darwin is only used 
as a bait or blind, I scarcely know which; for in reality 
almost the entire work is, with the exception of some 
portions of the third volume treating of the Ape theory, 
that is to say, ridiculing and scouting it, a wearisome 
tirade against Schopenhauer. The work has not the 
slightest pretension to be regarded as a novel, and as to 
the style it can only be characterised as “‘ prose run mad,” 
or, perhaps, better still, as a superior kind of “ Billings- 
gate” language. Through all the three volumes the 
author rants against Schopenhauer’s pessimism, and 
strains and labours to prove his own optimism; yet his 
very work, decrying as it does the spirit of the age, and 
full as it is of abuse of the adherents of Schopenhauer and 
Darwin, who, in his opinion, must form the majority, since 
otherwise he would not make so much account of, nor be 
in such a passion with them, is, and ought to be in his 
own eyes, an argument in favour of pessimism. If the 
modern empire has its Jurg, the Roman empire had its 
Juvenal, and even the Jewish kingdom had its fiery- 
tongued Isaiah, who denounced the vices of his age. Is 
not the inclination of man’s heart, according to the highest 
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scarcely has he done so when he withdraws his acknow- 
ledgment and sees nothing but his shortcomings, and 
abuse follows close upon eulogy. Then, again, he would 
lay the pessimism, and all the grovelling materialism, of 
the age at the door of poor Schopenhauer; yet, on the 
other hand, he says, those who swear to his opinions have 
not even read him! Let him denounce the age as he 
pleases, and he will find many to side with him, though 
there have doubtless been ages quite as bad, and worse, 
than ours; only let him not hold Schopenhauer responsible 
for its wickedness. Much as I respect the author for his 
good intention—and he has already produced works of 
merit, and has achieved a name in literature—I cannot 
spare him the bitter pill of telling him that his present 
work leaves, indeed, a “‘ comic-tragic” impression on the 
mind of the reader, though not in the way he intended, in 
characterising his novel by these epithets. But his motto, 
taken from his own common-place book, shall plead for 
him. It runs thus: ‘Only he is morally entitled to throw 
down the gauntlet who offers the same hand, that throws it in 
reconciliation ; only he who contends for the sake of peace.” 

The above-mentioned posthumous novel of the late 
Lord Lytton is highly spoken of by the New Prussian 
Gazette as a “‘ conservative-ideal” work. ‘We have not 
many conservative novels nowadays,’ says the reviewer, 
“but this one beats a whole host of its opponents (by 
which he means the liberal realistic novels). In its form 
the novel betrays the veteran master; classically cool, in 
calm breadth, the narrative flows on, the thoughts it 
carries along with it are grains of gold; but the characters 
it presents to us are those of the poet. He has preserved 
all the freshness of youth. In the butterfly-taming Lily, 
he has once more drawn one of those ideal-maiden figures 
he so particularly loved, and which now closes the series 
including Fanny, Nina, Alice, and Gertrude.” 

Yesterday, the 22nd of May, being Richard Wagner's 
natal day, his Leipsic admirers placed a tablet on the 
front of the house in the Brihl, No. 88, where he was 
born, with the simple inscription :—‘‘In this house was 
born Richard Wagner, May 22, 1813." In the same town 
a Museum for Ethnology has just been called into life, 
under a committee presided over by the Zoologist Prof. 
Ad. Lenckart and the Geographer Prof. Dr. Peschel. A 
prospectus has just been issued inviting annual subscrip- 
tions, and asking for donations of objects scientifically 
classiffied. . 

Last Sunday, the General German Musical Union gave 
a concert at Leipsic, during which, among other pieces, a 
Quintett (F minor, by Johannes Brahms, and a Sonata for 
the Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. 3 (B major), by the 
young, highly-promising composer, Julius Réntgen, of 
Leipsic, son to the distinguished member of the Geward- 
haus Orchestra, were performed, the latter by the composer 
himself and Herr E. Hegar. 


————_-_?e-—- —- 


FRANCE. 





Permit me to repeat here the 
Speaking of the political situation at 


Wuat said I in my last? 
ipsissima verba. 
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name had so often been taken in vain, swallowed the 
alarmist at one mouthful—at a single gulp! Le President 
est mort, vive le President. Exit M. Thiers on the Left— 
Enter Marshal MacMahon from the Right. And at the 
entrance of the latter one thinks wistfully, of course, of the 
calm and more than ever impassive face turned now always 
upward to the heavens in the imperial tomb at Chiselhurst. 
Naturally, inevitably, one is reminded at such a juncture 
as the present, when the grasp of the Marshal Duke of 
Magenta closes for the moment upon the symbol of power 
over France—by necessity one is reminded of the dead 
Emperor who first placed in MacMahon’s hand his well- 
worn truncheon as Marechale, and who on the “ foughten 
field” of Magenta, while the stench of gunpowder yet 
stung the nostrils of the combatants, conferred upon him 
the added tribute of his Dukedom. If Napoleon III. were 
yet living—who knows? Marshal MacMahon Duke of 
Magenta might have proved another General Monk, Duke 
of Albermarle! If the buried Casar has passed away, 
however, he has left an heir to his fortunes, and a name at 
which, in such supreme crises as the present, “the 
world” (of his foes) cannot, in spite of all their affected 


indifference, but still “grow pale’? upon every such 
emergency. Among the many astounding statements set 


forth in the “last dying speech and confession” of the 
ex-President on Saturday, not the least amazing as an out- 
rage upon common sense was this :—‘‘ The partisans of 
the Monarchy,” said he, “are to be found among the upper 
classes, BUT in the masses of the people the great majority 
is in favour of the Republic.” Now the fact stands simply 
thus—ever since the insensate 4th September, when a 
handful of intriguers, taking advantage of the appalling 
misfortunes that had then descended upon France, snatched 
at power, but one party alone—the Imperialists—has been 
eager for, has clamoured for a frank appeal to the whole 


country through another comprehensive plebiscite. From 
that appeal everyone has shrunk but themselves. For it 


they alone have been, and still are, and always will be, 
eagerly solicitous. ‘The great masses of the people,” 
M. Thiers! Once, and once only under a Republic, they 
spoke (it was in the December of 1848) as to what they 
desired to be their form of Government. A stauncher 
Republican than M. Thiers then held in his left hand the 
ballot box, and in his right, firmly grasped, dripping with 
the blood of June, the sword of Dictatorship. And the 
cause that emerged from the Urn of ballot under those 
astonishing circumstances—What was it? Was it Repub- 
licanism? By a perfectly overwhelming majority it was 
Bonapartism pure and simple—it was the cause expressed 
by that name of glamour among the French peasants, 
Napoleon! Again and again, since then, the masses have 
been appealed to, and they have had but one answer. Try 
them again, and see what it will be! M. Thiers when 
President, M. Gambetta when Dictator, knew better than 
to run the hazard of so fatal, so suicidal an appeal. They 
vapoured in their time about what they affected to regard 
as the purely Republican proclivity of the masses, but they 
neither of them ever ventured to insist upon having what 
M. Rouher would have gladly welcomed, would still gladly 
welcome, at any moment—a plebiscite! In spirit, in deed, 
and in truth each of those selfish intriguers of the 4th of 
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September answered perfectly Hamlet’s description ; each 


- «A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket!” 

No wonder they have not been the first to demand an 
investigation, to appeal to the nation at large for an 
opinion as to the course they have been pursuing under 
these peculiar circumstances. Everybody knows perfectly 
well for, example, that M. Thiers having been a monarchist 
all his life only became a republican after he had passed 
the scriptural age of three score years and ten, when he 
found that by so running counter to all his antecedents 
he could for a while, as it has proved for nearly three 

rs, attain the very summit of his ambition, namely by 
becoming the Chief of the State. The inevitable end has 
come to that day dream, however, and, behold! as the 
sequel, vice M. Thiers ex-monarchist, and now also ex- 
president, the imperialist Marshal MacMahon as dictator, 
sword in hand, at the head of the government. The situa- 
tion, as it is now, is, of course, transitional. What the 
transformation scene of Saturday may yet lead to, time 
alone with a flutter of his harlequin wand can demonstrate. 
As things now are, the “ powers that be” are at any rate 
no longer oscillating upon the shifty centre of a political 
seesaw—swaying now to the Right, now to the Left, and 
threatening at any moment to meet the fate which events 
have proved to have been reserved for them, that of their 
abrupt and absolute subversion. 

Great sympathy is felt at Paris for the friends of the 
venerable Italian poet and novelist just deceased, at a 
grand old age, in Milan. Half a century ago Alessandro 
Manzoni was known familiarly in European literature as 
—what he must always be called—the Poet of Napoleon. 
Lord Byron was so among Englishmen. Béranger was 
soamong Frenchmen. Manzoni is, so incontestably, among 
the Italians from whom originally sprang the race that 
gave birth at last to the modern Cesar and Sesostris 
Napoleone Buonaparte. 

M. Gaspari’s management of the Folies Marigny in the 
Champs Elysées, opened within these last few days, is 
proving a success, thanks, among other animated pieces 
tothe Péché de mon Oncle. 

General Daumesnil’s statue has been placed at last on 
its pedestal in the Petite Place de la Mairie of Vincennes. 

Delacroix’ ‘‘ Waterloo” sold the other day for no more 
than 6,200 francs at the sale of the Marquis de la Rocheb’s 
pictures, while his reduced copy of Sardanapalus, at 
another sale within a few hours, brought as much as 95,000 
fancs. The latter had originally brought the artist him- 
self 70,000 francs. 

At the Grand Opera, Fraulein Sternberg achieved a 
great success, the other evening, by her impersonation of 
Rachel in Halevy's La $uive, avery difficult character, of 
which Mdlle. Falcon was the earliest delineator. 

Sir Richard Wallace is still untiring in his evidence of 
the fact that he is one of the most munificent public bene- 
factors in Paris. He has already caused to be erected in 
Various parts of the capital ornamental drinking fountains, 
and has recently added to their number ten, of more than 
wsual beauty and solidity. 

Apropos, I presume, to the boots of M. Thiers, now 

ting a retreat from the official residence of the President, 

vergner de Hauranne has issued a work on “ La Re- 
publique Conservatrice,” while Saint Marc Girardin appears 
anew before the world as author of “‘ La Chute du Seconde 
pire.’ 





Aurelien Scholl’s latest romance, “‘La Dame des 
Palmiers,” is just published. 

A daughter of Prud’hon, the charming French painter, 
has recently been found in the greatest distress at Bois- 
Colombes, and in her behalf a charitable subscription is 
now being set on foot, with every prospect of success. 


— 
—— 





THE THEATRES. 





CHARING CROSS. 


WE cannot undertake to summarise the story of Time's 
Triumph, which is complicated and without dramatic in. 
terest. It is unmistakeably Byronic, sufficiently mysterious 
to be perplexing, and yet so carelessly elaborated that it 
does not enlist the curiosity of the audience in the least. 
The dialogue is very brisk and cleverly written, and, on 
the whole, though somewhat overfull of puns, pleasantries, 
and retorts of the orthodox “ knock-me-down”’ pattern, is 
not extravagently unnatural. The dramatis persone have 
more vitality than is usual in works of this description, 
though probably more merit is due to the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the really very efficient company than to the 
author, who, though always more or less amusing, prefers 
the employment of well-worn stage material to the trouble 
of sketching from nature. Mr. Richard Younge, asthe bluff 
but tender-hearted Lieutenant Grimple of the Royal Navy, 
Mr. Beveridge, as Claude Ripley, and Mr. George Temple, 
as Tom Pogson, Sir Reginald Wilson's lazy stepson, alike 
shewed talent, if not of a high, of a meritorious order. 
Mr. Allen Beaumont’s baronet was wooden but con- 
scientious, Mr. John Carter’s gambling solicitor, though 
ineffective as a whole, had touches of vitality, and Mr. 
Robson's silly and effeminate young nobleman, a thoroughly 
stale and wearisome character, by the bye, was mannered 
and over drawn. As for the ladies whom we mention 
last, not from lack of gallantry, but because they occupy 
the lower places in the playbill, Mrs. Richard Younge gave 
a capital sketch of a fat, vulgar, pompous woman of rank, 
and Miss Elsie Pearce played Kate Armitage efficiently. 
The scenery to Time's Triumph is in ludicrously bad 
taste, the interior of the baronet’s mansion being a strange 
jumble of Strawberry Hill, a refreshment bar and an 
enterprising undertaker’s establishment. Such a hideous 
jumble of colours, such ridiculous designs in the way of 
furniture and decoration we never beheld. The drama 
was preceded by Planché’s ‘Somebody Else” in which 
Miss Kathleen Irwin, who looked very pretty in a rather 
unbecoming dress, sang an air, ‘‘ The Vixen,” not without 
skill and taste, in the threadiest and least musical of 
voices. 





STRAND. 


Old Soldiers and Nemesis at the Strand still run merrily 
on their course. Mr. Farnie’s latest achievement is cer- 
tainly one of the most diverting specimens of musical farce 
that has ever been placed on the stage. The mishaps 
which attend on reckless flirtations are the main incidents 
of Nemesis, the music of which has been selected and 
arranged from a variety of composers, including Offenbach 
and Delibes of Fleur-de-Lys celebrity. The fun through- 
out the piece is extreme, and the various scenes are most 
laughable. A second visit is only calculated to deepen 
the impression produced by the first, to wit, that a more 
mirth-provoking absurdity has not been produced—we will 
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but for years. 
you wish really to enjoy yourselves, conquer melancholy 
and change the entire current of your thoughts, go and 
see Nemesis by all means—the sooner the better. 


COURT THEATRE. 

About Town, described as an “ entirely original and new 
comedy in three acts, by Bertie Vyse,’’ does not open 
auspiciously. The scene of Kensington Gardens like most 
‘‘realistic’’ attempts on the stage bears very little resem- 
blance to nature, and for a while the dialogue is forced 
and dull. But as the play proceeds the interest increases 
—not to expire till the very fall of the curtain. About 
Town is a success, a really pleasing and most promising 
bit of work. The story is weil contrived, enlists our 
sympathies, and has a certain degree of originality. Each 
act terminates with a highly effective situation, which 
comes without forcing. Then, too, the central figure, 
Mr. Henry Leslie Dixon, the money lender, a man forced 
by circumstances ta adopt a réle foreign to his inclinations, 
is a striking and dignified personage, while there is a 
certain individuality about each of the remaining charac- 
ters introduced. Sir Walter Mervyn is the typical young 
man of the period, and we may add that more than a fair 
degree of effect is given to the part by Mr. Edgar Bruce, 
who, though incapable of expressing strong emotion, acts 
with taste and refinement, and appears the character he 
represents—a gentleman. Mrs. Stephen, as may be ex- 
pected, -is a capital Lady Westerton, and both Miss 
Marie Litton and Miss Kate Bishop are charming as 
Florence Westerton and Violet Leslie respectively. Mr. 
Salmon, the rascally solicitor, was played with care and 
finish, if with a slight tinge of exaggeration by Mr. 
Righton, whose make up was capital. About Town has a 
certain briskness and freshness; if not particularly novel, 
either as regards conception or treatment, it evidences tact 
and cleverness of no mean order. The construction of the 
piece is careful and judicious, and the dialogue displays 
much humour and considerable smartness. It is free from 
the rude répartée that distinguishes the conversation of 
most modern comedies and throughout is true to life. 
The téte-a-tétes between Lady Westerton and her contu- 
macious daughter are most amusing, the author evidently 
knowing something of the society he professes to describe. 
Space will not permit of our entering into further particu- 
lars, but we may conclude by observing that the new 
play at the Court Theatre is a very creditable attempt 
indeed, and is likely to occupy a place in the bills for a 
long time to come. It has been produced in a very 
efficient manner, the acting being far above the average, 
and the decorations elaborate and in fairly good taste ; the 
drawing-room in the last act is gaudy and heavy, but the 
view of the Thames at Twickenham is charming. A word 
—more than a word—of commendation is due to Mr. 
George Rignold for his masterly impersonation of the 
remorseful usurer. Though occasionally a little stagey 
his conception is marked by genuine dramatic power and 
tragic dignity. 


THE OLYMPIC. 


The New Magdalen is a play which, to use a favourite 
critical expression, ‘‘ trenches on delicate ground.” Mercy 


Merrick, the heroine, has had experience of the streets, the 
prison and the refuge, having begun life as a match-seller. 
When the drama opens, we find her, to employ another 
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outbreak of the war. Under her care is a young lady, Grace 
Roseberry by name, who, during her journey to England, 
has been robbed by German marauders. In the course 
of a skirmish between the advancing Germans and the 
French who are in occupation of the village where the 
scene of the “prologue” is laid, Grace Roseberry js 
wounded, it is supposed fatally, and Mercy Merrick, whose 
most earnest desire is to regain the position in society that 
she has forfeited, is tempted to possess herself of the 
wounded woman’s papers, and proceeds to England. Inthe 
meanwhile, a German army surgeon discovers that the 
true Grace Roseberry is not dead after all—that she is 
merely in a state of coma, owing to the pressure of a frag- 
ment of bone on the brain, and this being removed, he 
trusts to be able to restore his patient not only to life, but 
to the full use of her mental faculties. The continuation 
of the story, at least, as regards its outline, may be 
guessed. Mercy Merrick develops into a female Claimant, 
and give great trouble, but in the last act we find her 
repentant, having made all the expiation in her power. 

We have said that the play trenches on delicate 
ground; by some purists it will, no doubt, be thought im- 
proper, for it is decidedly outspoken, and its sentiments 
are thoroughly unconventional. But in reality it is 
quite innocent of offence, though in the prologue there is a 
descent to sensationalism of an unpleasant kind in the 
form of a surgical operation. This circumstance, together 
with one or two sentiments that in their exaggeration bor- 
dered almost on burlesque, and some exceedingly crude 
and awkward acting, seemed, at one period, to threaten an 
untoward fate, but with the commencement of the drama 
proper the interest of the piece really began, and rising to 
a pitch of intensity it was maintained with unusual 
steadiness to the last scene ofall. Indeed, there can be 
no doubt but that the ‘‘ New Magdalen” is one of the 
most exciting, novel, and ingeniously constructed dramas 
of the day. It is not, as too many plays are just at 
present, a rough sketch with traces of cleverness, but a 
genuine work of art. Miss Ada Cavendish, Miss Ernstone, 
and Mr. Archer carried off such honours as were due to 
the representation ; the rest of the performers were decidedly 
below par. 


At neither Opera House has any novelty been produced; 
though Hamlet, probably the dullest musical drama in 
existence, is promised at one, and the scarcely less tedious 
Mignon at the other. Les diamans de la Couronne is, of 
course, still in rehearsal, and the everlasting Trovatore is 
on the bills. Madame Patti has appeared in Dinorah, 
Mdlle. Albani in Martha, Mdlle. Alwina-Valleria in the 
same vapid opera, Mdlle. Smeroschi in Faust, achieving @ 
fair measure of success, and Madame Nilsson in Lucia. 
Having said this we have said all that for the present is 
requisite. Details must be reserved for next week. 

La fille de Madame Angot is dreadfully overweighted 
with tedious dialogue. Until this is considerably reduced 
we cannot advise our friends to visit the St. James,’ that 
most unlucky of theatres. 


_—_ 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
At M. Gounod’s orchestral concert at St, James’ Hall, on 


Saturday afternoon, he will introduce his Requiem Mass, 
and a new piece, curiously described as “ The Funeral 
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March of a Marionette.’ Among the other novelties in | longer control the theatres, which will be placed under the 


A new pianoforte sonata, ‘The Maid of Orleans,” in | 


four movements, by Sir Sterndale Bennet, will be played 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Saturday evening next, 
by Miss Channell, of the Royal Academy of Music. 

The “‘cast” for the concert recital of Wagner's Lohengrin, 
to be given under Dr. Wylde’s direction, is now decided on. 
Mdlle. Corani will sing “ Elsa’s’’ music, Mdlle. Enequist 


“Ortrud’s,”” Signor Mongini will be the hero, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas ‘‘the King,” and Mr. Maybrick ‘ Frederick 


Telramund.” 

A festival service, with a large choir, will take place this 
evening at St. Stephen’s Church, Haggerston, Mr. Legge, 
the organist and choirmaster of St. Thomas’, Regent 
Street, presiding at the organ. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s benefit concert takes place this 
evening, with a miscellaneous programme including some 
of the most popular of the part music in the repertoire of 
his choir. 

In an address just issued, Mr. Henry Leslie explains the 
absence of new works in the programme of his ** London 
Musical Festival,” by stating that there was not time to 
make the necessary arrangements for the production of 
novelties this year. The artistes engaged are Mdmes. 
Adelina Patti, Nilsson, Trebelli-Bettini, and Sinico ; Mdlle. 
Titiens; Signori Campanini and Agnesi, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves. The chorus will number six hundred, including 
Mr. Leslie's choir. 

A new symphony (No. 3 in C minor) by Mr. F. L. Ritter, 
the eminent American composer and lecturer, was played 
for the first time at the fifth concert of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society, New York, on the roth instant. 
The form of the symphony, which is in one movement 
only, though apparently new, is based on that of the sonata 
in three distinct movements. In this symphony, however, 
the three movements are joined together, one leading into 
the other without interruption. The production of the 
work was preceded by a good deal of controversy 
partly owing to its great difficulty and partly to its 
alleged Wagnerian character, one writer even asserting 
that the composer had “taken too fearful a leap into the 
future, leaving Beethoven, Wagner, and Liszt far behind.” 
The result, however, was a brilliant success, and it is to 
be hoped that ere long this and other of Mr. Ritter’s works 
will be brought to a hearing at the Crystal Palace or in one 
of our London concert rooms. 

The first annual festival of the Orpheonists of the City 
of Paris took place on Sunday, under the direction of 
M. Francois Bazin. The choristers, numbering about 
1,200, sang an interesting selection of music by Méhul, 
Abt, Schube-t, Grétry, Bazin, Rossini, Gounod, Chelard, 
Thomas, and Handel. 

_ Signor Bottesini was in Paris last week, and is expected 
inLondon. He will shortly start for Venice, where he is 
engaged as chef d’orchestre of the Théatre Malibran. 

Two new comic operas were produced last week at the 
Bouffes Parisiens; in fact, the supply of novelties at Paris 
seems to increase rather than diminish, a striking contrast 
to our own metropolis, where the lyric stage is given over 
to the performance, week after week, of well-known, if not 
hackneyed works. 

A change in the duties hitherto performed by the 

mister of Fine Arts at Paris takes place on the acceptance 

M. Waddington of the post hitherto ably filled by 
‘Jules Simon. The new Fine Arts Minister will no 
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superintendence of the Minister of the Interior. 

The music given at the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 
on Saturday last, the “opening day,” is not, we trust, to 
be accepted as a specimen of the performances which are 
to form the daily attractions of the building. The pro- 
gramme, consisting mainly of operatic selections, was, 
indeed, performed with a fair amount of success; but it 


was a decided waste of energy to assemble a party of 


eminent singers and a band and chorus of a thousand 
performers, under Sir Michael Costa, merely to execute an 
ad captandum selection. Nor was the organ music of a 
higher character; in fact, Mr. Archer, who is an executant 
of the highest ability, seemed to us to be mainly exerting 


himself to display the powers of the instrument, a duty in 


which he succeeded to the utmost. 

We regret to hear from a Paris correspondent that Ernest 
Lubeck, the eminent pianist, has been placed by his family 
in a Maison de Santé. It is hoped that he will ultimately 
recover from his present melancholy condition. 

An important musical festival is to be held at Marseilles 
next week under the auspices of the civic authorities. 
Among the features of the meeting will be a competition 
for some valuable prizes. 

It is expected that Abbé Liszt will direct to day a per- 
formance of his oratorio, St. Elizabeth, at Weimar. The 
choruses are to be sung by the students of the local 
Academy and by the choristers of the churches, and the 
orchestra will include the pupils of the instrumental school 
at Sondershausen. 

The tide of choral festivals is setting in once more, and 
the Canterbury meeting of parish choirs will commence 
the series. of cathedral festivals early next month. The 
choirs throughout the diocese are being carefully drilled for 
the occasion by Mr. Clarke, the choirmaster, who, in an 
earnest, though unostentatious way, has for many years 
rendered valuable aid to the progress of church music in 
Kent. ‘The Oxford Festival will be held at Christ Church, 
on the 1st of July, when the anthems will both be selected 
from Sir John Goss’ works, that in the morning being his 
‘Stand up and bless the Lord your God,” and in the 
evening, ‘‘O give thanks unto the Lord.” Here, as in the 
majority of cases, the chants will be Anglican in the morn- 
ing, and Gregorian in the evening, a compromise which 
is usually found to be the most satisfactory way of dealing 
with a somewhat complex and difficult question. Even in 
Wales, the movement is gaining ground, and we have 
received a service-book which is to be used at the district 
festivals of parish choirs in the Diocese of Llandaff proving 
that the progress made has been in the right direction. 
The music here given includes, we are glad to see, a setting 
of the Communion office. 

Glasgow is to have the honour of producing a new 
oratorio, Facob, by one of our most eminent musicians, 
Mr. Henry Smart. The work is to be performed at the 
festival to be held in November next, under the direction 
of Sir Michael Costa and Mr. Lambetti. 


—_=@— 


NEW MUSIC. 


Song. ‘The Soldier Lover.” C. L. Coghlan. (Weekes and 
Co.) A setting of a charming old poem by Lovelace. There 
are good points in this song, and a certain amount of freshness 
in the melody. The figure of the accompaniment is very well 
carried forward, under the theme; though one or two corners 
might have been turned more comfortably. 
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Romance. “ Farewell” pour piano par A. Polinski. (Weekes 
and Co.) The charm of this effective piece lies in its sentimental 
languid gracefulness. The return to the theme by a chromatic 
descent of the bass to the dominant, is a well managed point. 
So graceful and well written a piece as this deserves the atten- 
tion of players. 

Romance. ‘The Dream,” pour piano par A. Polinski. (Weekes 
and Co.) An elegant well sustained theme, quiet, expressive, 
and well written, without exaggeration or pretension. 

Song. “A Lyric of the Sea.” F. #. Monk. (Hutchings and 
Romer.) This piece, something in the Henry Russell style, is 
descriptive of the dreadful wreck of the Atlantic. The principal 
theme has a flavour of the traditional sea song, but nothing 
very striking is presented from beginning to end. Though gene- 
rally written with accuracy, a protest must be entered against 
the objectionable progression in bars eleven and twelve on page 3. 

Eight Hymn Tunes. Robert M. Milburn. (Novello, Ewer and 
Co.) are settings of various hymns better or less known, including 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘Onward Christian Soldiers,” usually sung 
to an adaptation from one of Haydn’s Symphonies in D. Mr. 
Milburn has set this very fairly. His tunes are pleasing, though 
not remarkable for any depth of musicianship. 


diedghsteigitaiteeciatis 
MUSICAL UNION. 


Professor Ella’s long cherished wish to introduce Dr. Hans 
von Biilow to the Musical Union was accomplished on Tuesday. 
The programme opened with a superbly finished and delicate 
version of Mozart’s beautiful Quartet in B flat, No. 3, under the 
leading bow of Vieuxtemps. Herr Rheinberger’s pianoforte 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 38, came next, with Dr. von Biilow as 
pianist. Though displaying much power and excellent musician- 
ship, the work was something of a disappointment, as lacking 
here and there continuity, and having always an overworked 
manner. It consists of the usual four movements, including an 
effective specimen of the now almost out of date Minuet form. 
The work had the rare advantage of a most careful and artistic 
rendering. An old-fashioned and vigorous Sonata of Bach's, for 
violin and piano, was splendidly played by Vieuxtemps and von 
Biilow; the last-named great artist playing also very finely 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, Op. 31, and two of Chopin’s 
favourite solos. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Tue Knebworth Edition of the works of Lord Lytton is having 
an enormous sale on both sides of the Atlantic. Its success is 
more than justifying Mr. Routledge’s enterprise as the purchaser 
for his house of the entire copyrights. We still think that a 
costlier issue of these works of the great novelist, poet, and 
dramatist, published in larger, library volumes, especially if ‘t 
were well illustrated, would prove later on additionally re- 
munerative, and would certainly be very acceptable to the more 
affluent class of purchasers. 

A memoir of the late James Hannay is in course of prepara- 
tion. It will be published by Mr. Bentley, and will contain 
selections from his correspondence. 

The Fruit Pieces of George Lance, and that artist’s choice 
collection of paintings, including among them Frith’s “ Sherry, 
Sir!” were sold under the hammer on Tuesday, and excited 
some lively competition. 

That most indefatigable astronomer, Mr. R. A. Proctor, has 
nearly ready for publication a second series of Familiar Essays 
on Scientific Subjects. The volume will be entitled “ Light 
Science for Leisure Hours.” 

Mr. William Longman’s guinea book on the Three St. Paul’s 
Cathedrals will be out on the 7th proximo. 

Professor Tyndall’s “‘ Lectures on Light,” which were so 
popular in 1872 and 1873 in the United States, are receiving 
their last corrections for the press under his hands, and in a day 
or two will make their appearance. 

Another romance of the new school will be published almost 
immediately from the pen of Dr. William Wood, entitled 
“ Chronos—Mother Earth’s Biography.” 





Professor Max Miiller’s ‘Hymns from the Rig Veda,” may 
be looked for now almost any day. They will be given without 
the Commentary of Sdyana, and are based on the Pada and 
Sanhita texts. 

Charles Leland has in the press two books: one on “The 
English Gypsies,” the other entitled “‘The Egyptian Sketch 
Book.” 

A well-timed Chapter in the History of Democracy, with the 
significant heading “‘ The Abolition of the State,” is preparing by 
Dr. Sigismund Englander. 

A curiously printed small quarto on “ War” will very soon 
appear, translated by Colonel James Graham from the German 
of Von Clausewitz. 

Another of our popular authors—Mr. Wilkie Collins—is about 
to cross the Atlantic on a tour through the United States. 

Since our last impression went to press, the three vacant Pro- 
fessorships at the Royal Academy have been filled up—Professor 
Partridge taking the chair of Anatomy, Mr. Weeks that of 
Sculpture, and Mr. E. M. Barry that of Architecture. 

The collection of paintings made by the late John James sold 
last week under the hammer at Christie and Manson's for 
£32,350. It included, among many other works of note, Ary 
Scheffer’s “Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,” David Roberts’ 
“Verona,” Thomas Webster’s “Sick Child,” David Wilkie’s 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” William Collins’ ‘‘ Cockle Gatherers,” 
J. W. M. Turner's “ Avalanche,” and Edouard Frére’s “ Happy 
Days of Childhood.” 

A new periodical is going to take its place, soon, among the 
magazines, under the imposing title of the Imperial. 

The town is appealed to by another new organ, called the 
Country. 

Alfred Austin’s new poem of * Madonna’s Child ” reached its 
second edition yesterday. 

A new edition of Davenport’s History of the Bastille appears, 
with coloured illustrations by Kronheim. 

An intra-mercurial planet, with an orbit of seventeen days, is 
reported as probable, and is all but formally announced by 
Professor Kirkwood, of Bloomington, Indiana. 

A wonderfully curious pamphlet edition has appeared at New 
York, price 50 cents., of the Memorial of Horace Greeley, supple- 
mented by farewells to him from the Pulpit as well as the Press, 
together with letters of sympathy, tributes from the poets, and 
resolutions from public bodies expressive of their condolence 
with his family. 

Another remarkable memorial of an American notability is 
also issued from the press, this being Charles Francis Adams’ 
Address, delivered in Albany, on the 18th of last April, oa the 
Life, Character, and Services of William H. Seward. 

At Wallack’s Theatre, Mr. Byron's new play of the The Squire's 
Last Shilling has met with unqualified success. 

Wilkie Collins’ story of “The New Magdalen” is now appear- 
ing in the columns of the Petit Fournal, under the title of “La 
morte vivante.” 

The testimonial raised in behalf of George Cruikshank has, 
we regret to see, realised less than a thousand sterling. By a 
niggardly arrangement, the Civil List Pension granted to this 
veteran and illustrious artist was restricted to £95! And the 
sum now handed over to him, as the fruits of a general subscrip- 
tion, amounted to no more than {841 6s. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel j Innocent” is to-day being pub- 
lished. It is just finishing its piecemeal issue in the weekly 
supplement of the Graphic. , 

Another comprehensive criticism on Modern English Poets !s 
on the eve of making its appearance. It is by Mr. J. Devey, 
barrister-at-law, and will undertake to give a ‘‘ Comparative 
Estimate.” 

What has become of that charming essay on “ A Century of 
Poets” some time since abruptly and to all appearance pre 
meee closed in Blackwood? It was certainly worthy of com- 
pietion. ‘ 

Mr. Bellew’s Readings at the Hanover Square Rooms vill 
take place on the 13th, 2oth, and 30th proximo. He is now 
expected back almost immediately from his brilliantly successful 
tour in the United States. His return to America will have to 
be hastened, seeing that he is engaged to begin a series of 100 
readings there on the 1st October. 





